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MAKING OUR HOMES 
CHRISTIAN 


By Dermont F. Swicegood, Salisbury, N. C. 


THE OLDEST institution upon earth, the 
most vital institution upon earth, is the 
home. It has been called the “seminary 
of all other institutions.” The home is the 
soul of the church; it is the heart of civ- 
ilization; and it is the mind of all philos- 
ophy, whether it be for good, or for evil. 
It is therefore time that we who are com- 
manded to feed the souls of men upon 
the bread of life, re-study the spiritual 
conditions and circumstances of the home 
life of our flock. 


A Forgotten Scene 

It took the writer of this paper less than 
a year of active ministry to realize that in 
part the church has failed within the last 
decade or so, to place the ideals of Christ 
where the ideals of Christ are most need- 
ful. We are living in an age where that 
scene around the fireside, with Christian 
parents reading and teaching their grow- 
ing boys and girls the Word of God, has 
been almost forgotten. We are facing this 
adverse condition with little or no regard 
for the words of the Psalmist: “O come, let 
us worship and bow down: let us kneel 
before the Lord our Maker.” We have 
forgotten that Joshua established religion 
in his home; that Job sanctified His chil- 
dren; that Mary sat at Jesus’ feet in her 
own home; and that the demoniac was 
commanded to go home and witness for 
Christ. 

It is well that we have placed over our 
fire-boards, and in the most conspicuous 
places of our homes, the picture of “The 
Good Shepherd,” or the motto: “Christ is 
the head of this house.” But I am afraid 
many such displays are too much like the 
Jews of old, who wore in their phylacteries, 
as a charm around their necks, that great- 
est and first commandment of “LOVE,” 
without carrying it in their hearts. 

The world today needs Christian homes 
more than it has ever needed them before. 
The changing conditions of our time must 
be built upon the foundation of Christian 
homes. Civilization cannot abide without 
Christian character, and Christian conduct. 
Such character and conduct can be realized 
within the family circle, but not without 
the motivating power of Christ and His 
Gospel. 

Away from Home 

Most of all, our churches need Christian 
homes. We pastors may enter our pulpits 
on Sunday morning with a week of prep- 
aration, we may expound the Gospel with 
all the cleverness of a Paul, with all the 
eloquence of a Demosthenes, we may hurl 
our anathemas like Savonarola, but we 
may rest assured that unless our hearers 
have given some time in prayer and study 
of God’s Word during the week, much of 
the seed of the Gospel is going to fall by 
the wayside. Christian worship in our 
homes means Christian worship in our 
churches; and when we get Christian wor- 
ship in our churches, then we will get the 
co-operation that is necessary for pro- 
moting the program “of our United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 
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Your writer, having recently completed 
an objective of placing family worship in 
the home, is convinced that the people of 
our age will respond to this great demand 
if the pastors will lay it upon their hearts 
and carry it into their homes. This ob- 
jective was begun in my parish by a series 
of sermons, following the well-prepared 
leaflet by P. D. Brown, D.D., on “The 
What, the How, and the Why” of the Fam- 
ily Altar. However, the results did not 
come until these sermons were followed 
up and demonstrated in the home. Today 
seventy-five per cent of our active homes 
are» receiving daily devotional material, 
published under the direction of our Com- 
mon Service Book Committee, which is a 
very timely, and inspirational pamphlet 
called “Light for Today.” I am safe in 
saying that almost one hundred per cent 
of this material is being put into daily use 
in this congregation. The main object is to 
have the Word of God read and meditated 
upon in the home, and this material, as 
well as that from other sources, is a great 
help to that objective. All those who make 
this practice a part of their daily duty may 
rest assured that “The Lord is nigh unto 
all them that call upon him, to all that call 
upon him in truth.” 

—North Carolina Lutheran. 


OF MUTUAL ADVANTAGE 


Pastor S. H. Roth, Neenah, Wis., Articulates 
Youth and Parents in Worship 
and Instruction 


“ComMMON SENSE tells us that once a 
young person is graduated from a thing, 
he feels he should, be advanced to some- 
thing higher. Our Sunday schools have 
long recognized this principle and have 
given advanced courses of study; but they 
have not been able to provide for the wor- 
ship needs of this group. They have been 
allowed to remain with their department 
and sing the same hymns and use the same 
service as they did when they were much 
younger children. 

“The church has provided for the prob- 
lem by insisting upon church attendance 
in addition to Sunday school attendance. 
The result has been unsatisfactory. Parents 
and teachers have refused to do what 
youth is expected to do. Others who are 
‘loyal’ to the pastor or to the church at- 
tend because they feel they must, and not 
always because they really desire to be 
at church from 9.30 to 12.30 every Sunday. 
The teacher has no real reason for talking 
church attendance to youth unless he him- 
self attends; and he does much harm if he 
does not attend. And so with parents who 
attend church only. 

“The result of all this is that soon the 
young people are loyal neither to the 
church nor to the Sunday school and may 
even become lost to the church unless 
there is adequate follow-up with a corps 
of parish workers. 

“The worship needs of youth need to be 
met in such a way that they need not re- 
sent being classed with children on Sun- 
days while during the week they are adults. 

“The writer has a church service every 
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Sunday morning at nine o’clock, which is 
also the hour of the Beginners’ Depart- 
ment of the Sunday school, held at the par- 
ish house and the Junior Department in 
the basement of the church. With this ar- 
rangement the parents of the children in 
these departments may bring their chil- 
dren to Sunday school and stay for church. 
Many new faces have been attracted. 

“This service is meant especially for the 
confirmed youth and the senior catechetical 
class; although adults are wanted and 
know it. The pastor couducts the liturgy 
of the Chief Service or Matins; the super- 
intendent reads the lessons, leads in The 
Creed, announces the hymns, and makes 
other necessary announcements. This is a 
great help to the pastor, who often teaches 
the congregation new hymns and always 
preaches the sermon. It is a reverent and 
inspiring service without the usual Sun- 
day school confusion. 


Young Men’s Work 


“Ushering and taking up the offering 
are done by young men who may have 
been on the inactive list before. 

“The service lasts one hour. When the 
recessional is sung, the vested choir of 
young people leaves the church followed by 
pastor, superintendent and scholars, who 
take their places for the half hour of in- 
struction that follows. Thus our work for 
the day is accomplished for youth in a 
reasonable time, and both teachers and 
scholars of this problem age have been at 
church together and have not missed their 
instruction either. The conscientious young 
person goes home remembering the ser- 
mon and realizing that he has been faithful 
to his promise of fidelity to the church. He 
also knows that he will not have to avoid 
his Bible school teacher on account of hav- 
ing missed the Sunday session. 

“We do not get all the young people who 
come for the service to stay for the class 
period, but we do not make that an issue. 
We do not have any less at the teaching 
period than formerly; but we do have a 
large increase in the number worshiping. 
It is better that they attend church than 
the school, if one it must be. 

“With our offerings we expect that every 
confirmed member be a pledging and pay- 
ing member of the church. He is given 
envelopes for both school and church, but 
he is not asked to pledge for both. 

“Both church and school have gained in 
receipts, however, due to the added num- 
bers attending, including the adult faces 
brought out by the early service and the 
holding of the youth for the school. 

“There is a spirit of satisfaction on the 
part of the young people and of encour- 
agement from the adults, that looks for- 
ward to a hopeful and successful con- 
tinuance of the plan.”—Associations. 
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THE EASTER ASSURANCE 


Sermon by Dean L. H. Larimer of the Hamma Divinity School 


“But we see Jesus.” Hebrews 2: 9. 


Tuts text of four words reaches far and deep. It is con- 
nected closely with the sentence immediately preceding and 
it reaches back into the heart of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, in the Eighth Psalm, that sublime outburst of praise 
concerning the excellency of God and the excellency of man, 
the psalm from which one of the Introits for Easter Sunday 
is selected. 

It means that the Eighth Psalm, “What is man that thou 
art mindful of him,” has an Easter thought in it, hundreds 
of years before the glorious morn broke upon the empty 
tomb of our Lord. In fact, our text goes back still further. 
It goes back to the first page of the Bible, “So God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them.” 

Yes, biology has something to say, and we need not close 
our ears to all that biology has to say about this entrancing 
mystery, only the great affirmation in Genesis still stands, 
and will stand. 

Now all this backward reach of our text is bound or con- 
nected together more closely than a logical construction. It 
is an organic connection. It is a life connection. It is an 
eternal conjunction. This of course is the richness of the 
Bible. Matters are woven together so compactly and in- 
tricately, so organically, that when we lift up such a phrase 
as our text, “But we see Jesus,” we have to lift up the whole 
Bible, the whole Word of God. Man as he is, and Jesus as 
He is—the two are united organically. 

Man as he is, not only in the totality of humanity, but in 
his loneliness in the great universe, all and each are united 
with a Greater than themselves. We need not describe this 
man as he is. Enough to say, and who can deny it, that this 
man, this humanity, this individual, has met with defeat and 
lost his dominion. A little word of three letters tells the 
whole bitter story of defeat, loss, suffering, death. That lit- 
tle word says that man has missed the mark. He has missed 
life. He has missed the essence and purpose of life. All the 
countless generations, all the millions and billions who have 
trod the earth since man began—all have met the same 
aefeat. All have missed life. 


But the Father Remembers 

But this struggling mass of mankind is not cut off. It is 
not abandoned. It is not a groping, grovelling, crying mass 
of people, left as animals to devour one another. Yes, the 
front page of the morning paper is dark and frightful enough, 
and so in every page of history; yet this man, this humanity 
has an indissoluble union with a power and love and Person 
that is supreme. That is our text. 

We hardly need to go through all literature to find out 
what that means. A few words, a few sentences tell it for 
us. Read those rich words over and over; take a long look 
at their meaning: “We see not yet all things put under him, 
but we see Jesus Who was made a little lower than the angels 
for the suffering of death, crowned with glory and honor; 
that he by the grace of God should taste death for every 
man.” There we see the grandeur, the sublimity, the majesty 
of the great reality. 

Of course if we take time to read carefully this whole 
preached word of the letter to the Hebrews, for surely it 
was preached, taught, prayed, lived, experienced, surging 
through the souls of believers before it was written, then 
we will get the power and the meaning all the more. One 
ought to read the first two or three sentences of the letter, 
every phrase like a sledge hammer blow driving deeper this 
blessed fact of the Son of God, and then turn to the closing 


benediction which falls upon our hearts as a gentle rain 
upon a parched garden—“Now the God of peace that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of 
the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
make you perfect in every good work to do his will, working 
in you that which is well-pleasing in his sight; through Jesus 
Christ: to whom be glory for ever and ever.” Then read 
all that is between the first sentence and the last of the 
epistle proper, and we shall grasp somewhat of the larger 
meaning of our text. 


In Behalf of the Defeated 


Of one thing we can be sure. Every sentence, every para- 
graph is aimed and centered upon this, that Jesus has identi- 
fied Himself with weak, defeated, bruised, broken mankind. 
The Conqueror in life has identified himself with his de- 
feated brothers. Get us all together, all this strange, un- 
known, unknowable humanity, and Jesus walks up and down 
in our midst, and calls everyone brother. He is not ashamed 
to call anyone His brother. “It behooved him to be made like 
unto his brethren. Since the children are partakers of flesh 
and blood, he in like manner partook of the same.” 

That is His identification with us. How glorious it is. Man 
has not yet sung it in anthems rich enough. It will take the 
praises of eternity to express it. Bishop Slattery in that 
beautiful booklet, “In Time of Sorrow,” touches and ex- 
pands this wondrous identification of Christ Jesus with us. 
In choice words and sentences that gifted preacher says— 
“The invariable note of our Lord’s graciousness to the world 
was that by His life on earth, from beginning to end, He 
identified Himself with the humanity which He came to serve 
and to save. Is any poor; so was He, cradled in a manger. Is 
any hungry; so was He, famished in the wilderness. Is any 
lonely; so was He, forsaken by every friend in His hour of 
greatest need. Has any failed; He failed, too, for He lost 
His dear friend Judas; even a Saviour’s love could not hold 
him true. Does any suffer torture in the grim battle of life; 
He, too, was in agony as He hung on His cross, and He re- 
fused to accept the potion from a pitying soldier which 
might have deadened the pain. Does any watch his beloved 
weep and have no way of drying the tears; He saw His 
mother weeping beneath His cross, and could not comfort 
her. Is any, at this moment, passing through the valley of the 
shadow of death; He, too, passed through the same gloom, a 
gloom so black that He cried out, ‘My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’ I find no part of His life in which 
He did not insist on identifying Himself with humanity.” - 

That is our Easter assurance. That is our Easter message. 
This identification of Jesus with us reached its depth in 
making Himself one with us in sin and death. Our church 
has put it before us in all her confessions and all her wor- 
ship. “Our Lord Jesus Christ hath had mercy upon us, and 
hath taken upon Himself our nature, that so He might fulfill 
for us the whole will and law of God, and for us and for our 
deliverance suffer death and all that we by our sins have 
deserved.” He is called the captain, or the author of our 
salvation. Another word to describe it is pioneer. He is the 
pioneer Who goes before us, and travels our untraveled road, 
in our sins, our suffering, our death, our resurrection. He 
is the pioneer Who finds the way for us. He is the fore- 
runner Who enters into the secret and sacred mysteries of 
life and death and resurrection, and eternity. He identifies 
Himself with us; the hungry, the poor, the naked, the sick, 
the stranger, the prisoner, the sinner, the dying. When we 
want to find Him, we will find Him “in the lonesome val- 
leys.” Those “lonesome valleys” are everywhere; in the 
homes of the rich, the fortunate, the comfortable, and in 
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the homes of the poor, the unfortunate, the uncomfortable, 
the friendless. 

Yes, we, too, see him. Beloved friends, companions, col- 
leagues, fellow-travelers, and strangers on the road, as we 
meet one another we know that we see Him. What sweet 
assurances are whispered in our souls by the memory of 
cherished friends who have died in the Christian faith! And 
how many of them there are, when we begin to recall them. 

A week or two ago an announcement told of the going 
away of a beloved friend whose home was on the Pacific 
Coast. Many knew him and loved him. Dear people whom 
he had served as pastor and preacher must have bent low 
when they heard he was gone. School friends and com- 
panions of former years, and associates in the ministry along 
the California coastline and elsewhere, must have mourned, 
and will mourn for his gracious presence in long days to 
come. But all who knew him knew that he had seen Jesus. 
Through years of his ministry, and in broken health, down 
to the last he saw Jesus. The announcement was that the 
worn body was placed for rest on the sloping side of the 
beautiful Forest Lawn Cemetery looking out towards the 
Pacific. How fitting such a resting place for the physical 
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body that had held a precious soul which saw Jesus all 
along life’s pathway. For those of his friends who are at a 
distance it seems like a picture, an emblem of the faith, the 
hope, the love, with which he saw Jesus, and is ever looking 
out into a blessed eternity. By the work of the blessed 
Spirit of God in calling, quickening, sanctifying, and pre- 
serving in the Christian faith, this man had opened his heart, 
and Jesus came in. Such living is richer, grander, more 
real, than the adventure of a Ulysses, who challenged his 
companions. 


“Come, my friends, 
*Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the paths 
Of all the western stars, until I die.” 


No, life is not like a fabulous king, setting out on an am- 
bitious quest, “to strive, to see, to find, and not to yield,” 
but rather is life likened to all of our common friends, who, 
having yielded themselves to “the power of an endless life,” 
have gone with Jesus, Who leads the way. 


THE SILVER LINING 


By ALMA HANTEL ARNOLD 


THE WINTER had been a hard one and was loath to leave. 
It was only one week before Easter, yet the weather was 
still cold and blustery. Snow was still lying in patches here 
and there. Trees showed no suggestion of green, and flowers 
were not even thought of. There were a few robins hopping 
around, but in general there was no Easter feeling in the air. 

In the small parsonage on the Canadian plains the atmos- 
phere was similar to that of the weather outside. : 

For three long, weary and hard years David Leonard and 
his young wife, Marjorie, had done all they could to carry 
the Lord’s work along and supply the spiritual needs of 
these poor people who were trying so hard to eke out a 
living from the soil. 

They had given of their very best, but the unrelenting 
sternness of the winters and the heat of the summers; the 
forcing back of homesickness and the disappointments; the 
trials, discouragements and apparent indifference of the 
people at home had made a deep impression upon this young 
pastor and his devoted wife. 

They had come here at the very beginning of their mar- 
ried life and both were full of high hopes. But when they 
came to realize the hardships they had to face, the extreme 
poverty of their small charge, the almost impassable roads 
over which they had to travel, they realized that it would 
take more than ambition and zeal to carry on. They found 
out that courage and faith had a new meaning and—love. 
Yes, it was still love that was keeping them here; love that 
kept them from giving up, and love that endeared every 
soul in this parish to them. 


But there was a deeper tie which bound them to this small’ 


Mission on the Canadian plains. Here their darling little 
blue-eyed daughter had first seen the light of day; here their 
lives had been enriched for six happy months by her baby 
smiles, and here the heavenly Father had taken their pre- 
cious flower to be with Him. In the small “God’s Acre” be- 
hind the little log church was a tiny mound of earth that 
daily reminded them that a part of their lives could never 
be uprooted. 

On this particular day Marjorie was busy in the kitchen 
al her work table beneath the two small west windows. She 
was not peeling the potatoes but was gazing into the dis- 
tance at the mountains showing blue in the gathering dusk. 


“Has it paid, O Lord?” she murmured to herself. “Have 
these three years been wasted, or have we done some good 
for Thee?” 

Just then the door opened and David came in and sat 
down by the stove and pulled off his wet shoes. 

Marjorie glanced at him quickly and noticed how tired 
and worn he looked this evening. No matter how blue he 


felt, he always had a cheerful greeting for his young wife. 


Going up to him she lovingly ran her fingers through his 
hair and tilted up his head until his eyes looked into hers. 

“Now, dear,” she said, “tell me what is wrong, for you 
can’t hide it from me,” and she softly implanted a kiss upon 
his forehead. 

“Oh, Marjorie,” answered David in rather a weak voice. 
“What would I do without you? You are as medicine to the 
body,” and he drew her down upon his knee. 

“Yes, I feel discouraged this evening,” he went on. “This 
continued cold and wet weather is bringing so many people 
down with sickness. I just returned from the Beegles—” 

“Oh, yes, how is the mother?” interrupted Marjorie. 

“She is better, but two of the children are down now and 
Grandmother Faden is much worse again. Jack Lowry was 
kicked by his mule and has a broken leg, and old Mr. Peters 
has only a short time to live.” Both were silent. Every 
family in this deserted section of the country was so dear 
to them. 

“Yes, it does seem as if the Lord’s hand is very heavy 
upon our parish, David,” Marjorie said softly. 

“And yet, Marjorie, think of these poor people sitting here 
alone with no one to minister to them, no one to baptize the 
babies or bury the dead. Oh, I am so thankful the Lord 
placed us here. It has been hard and sometimes so dark, 
but I am beginning to see just around the edge the silver 
lining showing.” 

“What do you call the silver lining, David dear?” asked 
Marjorie, who had now gone back to her preparations for 
supper. 

“The grateful look Mrs. Beegle gave me when I handed 
her the bread and coffee cake you sent her; the tear-filled 
eyes and warm handclasp of Grandmother Faden after I 
read her the beautiful One Hundred Twenty-first Psalm and 
prayed with her; the overwhelming thanks from young Mrs. 
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Danny for the baby clothes you sent her—and so I could 
go on and on.” 

“That is fine, David, but I often can’t understand why 
things have to be so hard.” 

“As for instance, what dear?” 

‘T was thinking of Betty Ames. I wonder why she will 
not come into the church. What a help she would be! Teach- 
ing as she does she would set such a fine example for the 
children. David, why don’t the home churches help more?” 

“T know it is hard to face these things, Marjorie, but 
everything in God’s good time. O, by the way, here is a 
letter from the Mission Board saying they cannot give the 
two hundred dollars I asked for. We do need the repairs 
so badly on the parsonage and church but they will have to 
wait. But cheer up, every cloud has a silver lining,” and he 
went off whistling to wash for supper. 

Marjorie’s heart felt very heavy the next few aay Easter 
was coming so fast and things looked worse than ever this 
year. The choir, that she was trying so hard to train, had 
dwindled down to only a few on account of sickness. It was 
so hard to put on a Sunday school program as the children 
were so scattered and hard to get together to practice. This 
year it looked as though there would be nothing with which 
to decorate the church for Easter and it always meant so 
much to these people. And oh, how badly they needed new 
song books. They had written a letter of appeal in the 
church paper but nothing had ever been heard in answer, 
and Marjorie wondered if people read their church papers 
and, if they did, whether there were any warm hearts any 
more. And to add to it all a great wave of homesickness 
swept over her. She was only human and no matter how 
brave she was nor how she fought against it these depress- 
ing spells would come over her. 


She could not help thinking of her dear mother and twin 
brother Joe, living so quietly and peacefully in their dear 
Vermont home. She could not help knowing the Easter 
preparations that were going forward in her home church. 
She wondered if her Sunday school class of girls, the Will- 
ing Workers, ever thought of her any more, for she had not 
heard from any of them for such a long time. 

The next morning after Marjorie had made the little par- 
sonage neat and tidy and David had left on his calls, she 
went into their bedroom and locked the door. She sat down 
and read in her worn Bible all the promises she could think 
of that the Lord had given saying He would be with and 
strengthen His children. Then she knelt and earnestly asked 
that the Lord would forgive her murmurings and make her 
strong and able to see the silver lining. . . . After spending 
an hour in meditation with the Lord she felt like a new per- 
son and went singing about her duties. 


The next few days passed quickly, as they generally do 
when we are busy and happy. Marjorie had gathered a few 
girls together one day and they made some very beautiful 
paper flowers and on Saturday when they decorated their 
dear little log church the flowers made a pleasing effect 
tucked in here and there among the greens they had man- 
aged to get. The windows had all been washed sparkling 
clean and a fresh coat of paint had done wonders to the in- 
terior. In all, the result was very satisfying. 

One evening near the end of the week when David re- 
turned home he found Marjorie sitting in her little low 
rocker in front of their hearth with tears streaming down 
her face and several letters on her lap. 

He quickly crossed to her side and in a voice deep with 
feeling asked, “Not bad news, dear?” 

Jumping up she exclaimed happily, “Oh, no, David, these 
are tears of joy. The Lord has answered my prayer and is 
showing me a part of the silver lining. Just listen to this, 
dear,” and she picked up one letter and read: 


“Dear Miss Marjorie (for you will always be that to us): 
I guess you think we have forgotten you but we think and 
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talk of you often. You know some of us girls are working 
and some are still going to college. We saw your letter in 
our church paper and we made up our minds that we would 
have a hand in your dear little chapel. So we have been 
saving our money and now are sending you $15.00 for your 
song books. May you mean as much to those people as you 
always did, and still do, to us. With much love, 
“Your WILLING WorKERS.” 


“Isn’t that lovely, David, and I thought they did not care 
for me any more. May the Lord bless them.” 

“Your seed is bearing fruit, Marjorie dear,” 
softly. “And what is the other letter?” 

“That is from a Women’s Missionary Society in the Mid- 
dle West. They also read our letter and as the president 
writes: ‘Although we have had poor crops and very hard 
times these last few years we are glad and willing to share 
what we have with our less fortunate brothers and sisters,’ 
and here is a check for $10.00.” 

Marjorie quietly wiped away the new tears that started 
when she thought of what sacrifice and love this money 
meant. Clasping Marjorie’s hands David uttered a prayer 
then and there for the goodness of the Lord. 


Good Friday evening Marjorie was surprised to see Betty 
Ames at the service, and after it was over she went up to 
her and in her friendly and appealing manner asked her 
over to the parsonage. They spent a very pleasant social 
hour together, and when each found out that the other had 
received her normal training at the same Alma Mater, they 
felt closely drawn together. Before leaving Betty said, “Pas- 
tor Leonard, I am sorry for my neglect and seeming cold- 
ness. But I sent for and received my church letter from my 
old pastor and here it is. I would like to unite with your 
congregation on Easter.” 

How happy David and Marjorie were that night and what 
a prayer of thanksgiving ascended to their heavenly Father! 

Saturday Marjorie’s cup of happiness was full to over- 
flowing when the postman delivered a box at their door. 
When she saw her mother’s familiar handwriting she could 
hardly wait to open it. In it she found a very simple but 
becoming suit and hat to match, also a new shirt and tie for 
David and some Easter goodies prepared by her mother’s 
hands. Tucked away in the pocket of the suit was a dainty 
hanky. Marjorie pulled it out and found folded in it a note 
which was wrapped around a ten-dollar bill. On the note 
was written, “To the most precious and sacrificing sister. 
Joe.” 

“Could anyone be happier, David?” Marjorie asked, her 
eyes sparkling, “and to think that a few days ago I was in 
the depths of despair. Never again will I fall so low.” 

Easter Sunday dawned—no, not bright and fair with the 
world atune, but dark and dreary and cold. Rain was coming 
down as though the skies were an overflowing sea. Not a 
flower nor a bird was visible; but who cared? It was Easter 
and nothing could undo or mar the fact. It was Easter in 
St. Paul’s on the Canadian plains. The little log church was 
warm and cozy, the home-made flowers were doing their 
best to add brightness and cheer, and even the clean, shiny 
windows made the rain look better. The little church was 
full, everyone was there except the sick members. The 
small portable organ seemed to have greater volume and 
a sweeter tone. Everyone was happy; and why not? Was 
not Christ risen from the dead? Were not all filled anew 
with hope? 

No one noticed that the rain had ceased, no one noticed 
the big patch of beautiful blue showing between the storm 
clouds. 

And just at the close of the service as David’s and Mar- 
jorie’s rich young voices rose in praise for the risen Lord 
the sun burst forth in all its glory and fell upon the heads 
of these beloved leaders. 

God had shown them the silver lining. Hallelujah! 


said David 
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STATISTICS STARTED THIS 


A Group of three pam- 
phlets issued by the Board 
of American Missions in 
the course of the present 
Lenten season came to the notice of Raymond Etan. The first 
impression that was made upon him—a very favorable one— 
must be ascribed to the form in which the information which 
the Board desires the people to have was brought to them. 
Striking typography, unusual pictures, and clearly framed 
and headlined paragraphs made the literature effective. It 
was in one of these booklets that information was given un- 
der the heading, “Percentage of Population in Affiliation 
with Some Christian Church.” Raymond had not before 
seen the same specific information, state by state, with ref- 
erence to what might be called the percentage of the pop- 
ulation who are church members in the United States and 
Canada. To discover that less than fifty per cent is the 
average, and that the highest does not exceed fifty-five per 
cent; and that in the western area thirty-five per cent or 
less is the best that can be credited to the church, reveals 
a situation that is alarming. But here are the figures: 


Percentage of Population in Affiliation with Some 
Christian Church 


80 per cent or over 65 per cent to 80 55 per cent to 65 


Prince Edward Island per cent per cent 
Nova Scotia Massachusetts Virginia 

New Brunswick Connecticut Kentucky 
Quebec Rhode Island Tennessee 
Ontario North Carolina Georgia 
Manitoba South Carolina Texas 
Saskatoon Alabama Pennsylvania 
Alberta Mississippi Maryland 
British Columbia Louisiana Wisconsin 
Yukon North Dakota 
Northwest Territory New York 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


45 per cent to 55 35 per cent to 45 


per cent per cent Less than 35 per cent 
Delaware Missouri Maine Washington 
Florida Ohio West Virginia Oregon 
Vermont Iowa Michigan Montana 
Arkansas Indiana Oklahoma Wyoming 
Kansas Illinois Colorado Nevada 
Nebraska Minnesota Arizona Utah 
New Hampshire Idaho 
South Dakota California 


Were the statistics reliable? Etan wanted to know. To 
learn he hied himself over to 39 East 35th Street, New York 
City, to talk the situation over with the Executive Secretary 
of the Board of American Missions, Dr. Z. M. Corbe. 

He found the Secretary in his office on the third floor of 
the Church House; and before him an augmented desk with 
ponderous documents upon its surface, and an atmosphere 
of activity. The first question aimed at Dr. Corbe was this: 
Those statistics in that booklet, “Half Won,” under the head- 
ing, “Yardstick Number One,” are they true? 

Dr. Corbe replied: These figures are as accurate as the 
parochial tables of the church because they are made by 
the same parties. The survey in the Dominion of Canada is 
possibly more accurate than that in the United States, and 
both err only in the fact that they give a larger number of 
members to the church than should properly be credited to 
the church. The figures from Canada are from the pub- 
lished detailed statements issued by that government. The 
statements for the United States were taken from the re- 
ports on file in the Census Department at Washington, D. C., 
by a representative of this office. 


Raymond Etan’s Reading of an American Mission 
Board Pamphlet Sent Him to Interview 
Secretary Z. M. Corbe 


“Are children included 
in those reports?” was the 
next query. The answer 
was: 

“The reports include all baptized people. For that reason, — 
there is some discrepancy possibly in the United States with 
reference to those communions that believe in immersion, 
and will not have their children enrolled inasmuch as they 
are not baptized; but in accordance with Lutheran faith 
they are also outside the church.” 

Seeking some sort of comfort Raymond sought compara- 
tive information: “How do these percentages compare with 
those of an earlier period in the country; for example, fifty 
years ago?” 

Dr. Corbe replied: “The growth of the church in percent- 
age is greater than the growth in population. Therefore, the 
condition referred to in the past was worse than it is today.” 


Others Planted 


Mr. Etan remarked: “Our work today is an inherited 
operation; is it not—going back to pioneer leaders of Amer- 
ican missioning?” 

Dr. Corbe: “Not only is it an inherited condition but we 
have the heroic example of our forefathers before us who 
tackled a- worse job than we have and left us a situation in 
which we have even greater opportunities of winning than 
they had when they tackled the proposition before them. 
In the United Lutheran Church, men like the Passavants, 
Barnitz, and Yarger, must always be held in respectful and 
grateful esteem.” 

At the merger of the United Lutheran Church, I was the 
Executive Secretary of one of the five Home Mission 
Agencies, known at that time as the West Indies Mission 
Board. The other four were the Home Mission, the North- 
western, Immigrant, and Jewish Mission Committee. But 
the church felt even at the merger convention that the 
Home Mission set-up was not the solution of the problem 
before it and authorized the survey of the situation. This 
study continued over a period of four bienniums, during 
which period leading men of the United Lutheran Church 
familiar with Home Mission problems gave the subject their 
earnest study. 

Etan inquired: “How about things now? Do you feel that 
the United Lutheran Church is well equipped to handle the 
present obligations of bringing the church to the unchurched 
of this time?” The answer was positive: 

“The present development of the Board of American Mis- 
sions is the result of the experience of a hundred years of 
Home Mission work of all Lutheran bodies and of the Prot- 
estant communions of the United States and Canada. Nat- 
urally, in the first reorganization there was necessity for 
experimenting until it was found what would be the most 
suitable form for the activities of the Home Mission Board 
of the United Lutheran Church, with the result that today 
we believe (and we have the testimony of leaders in other 
churches to confirm this faith) that we have the most ef- 
fective organization of any Protestant communion in the 
United States or Canada.” 

“Most of your information comes from hundreds of local- 
ities, does it not?” was asked and answered: 

“The Board of American Missions deals with more than 
six hundred localities over North America annually, of which 
an average of twenty are new each year, while twenty be- 
come self-supporting, giving us in the period of ten years a 
turn-over of two hundred localities in addition to the nor- 
mal number under our oversight. In connection with these 
parishes there are over six hundred persons for whom the 
extension of the church in the United States and Canada is 
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the primary motive. Of these, over five hundred are or- 
dained ministers. Five hundred is almost one-fifth of the 
clergymen of the United Lutheran Church in America at 
work in parishes.” 


New Fields Entered 


New work almost without exception results from a direct 
appeal of some Lutheran family or pastor who recognizes a 
need. However, not all of these many appeals can be an- 
swered, chiefly because in most cases the appeal is an in- 
dividual and not a community appeal. To determine which 
it is, we have a staff of experienced canvassers, augmented 
each summer by twenty middlers from the various sem- 
inaries, who go from house to house in the communities 
suggested for work and secure an accurate census of the 
religious preferences, if any, of the people. On the basis of 
these surveys, the Board takes action. Many communities 
can be cared for by neighboring pastors or by occasional 
services of traveling missionaries. 

Raymond said: “You have a very effective set-up of com- 
mittees of the Board, have you not?” Dr. Corbe replied: 


“Tt was the desire of the church, we believe, and we know 
it is the desire of the Board, to departmentalize its work in 
such manner as will not only increase the efficiency of its 
administration but at the same time keep clear and distinct 
its various operations. For instance, in the Department of 
Missions, there are three divisions—that of the English Mis- 
sions; that of Linguistic Interests; and that of Latin Amer- 
ica. Then in the administrative organization, we have a 
Division of Church Extension relating to the securing of 
suitable buildings and equipment for missions; a Division 
of Finance, the very name of which indicates its respon- 
sibilities and duties; and a Division of Survey and Research. 
It might be of interest to note that more than fourteen lan- 
guages are spoken by the six hundred engaged in the work 
of this Board.” 


Interest in 1938’s Special Effort 


Are you getting any reactions of importance as to the pro- 
gram for 1938’s “Special Effort” which you announced last 
month in THE LuTHERAN? Here is the answer: “From every 
part of the church we have received the most enthusiastic 
assurances of co-operation, not because it is a special appeal 
for a special purpose by a certain Board, but because the 
church is awakening and realizes the need of an adequate 
program with adequate equipment, if we are to take our 
place in the militant forces that are fighting for the advance- 
ment of the church in the world.” 

One more question: It is frequently said that the powers 
of evil are more favorably entrenched to oppose the Gospel 
now than they have been for one hundred fifty years. Do 
you think that the church labors against unusual odds at 
this time? The answer came: 

“The odds against the church today are no greater than 
they have been at any time in the past one hundred fifty 
years, but they are open and brazenly attacking the church 
so that the enemies can now be recognized. The great need 
of the church today is to have its eyes opened, as the young 
man with the prophet, that they may see that ‘they that are 
with us are greater than they that are with our enemies.’ ” 

Raymond put one vital question as a conclusion: “Your 
reply implies to me that you have taken refuge in our Lord’s 
promise of the triumph of the church rather than in sta- 
tistics. Is that true?” Dr. Corbe responded with no hes- 
itation: 

“Absolutely, though it is a pleasure once in a while to find 
some statistics that corroborate our faith. But not statistics 
nor money nor any other arm of flesh is the staff of the 
Board of American Missions. We depend simply and solely 
on the power of the Word. Otherwise, the discouragements 
would be such that very few would continue under present 
conditions.” 
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THE PLACE OF A SKULL 
By W. H. Bruce Carney 


Tury LED Him away to the Place of a Skull, 
To the crest of a death-cursed hill, 

With “Crucify, Crucify”—then a lull; 
His murderous foes had their will. 


Old Golgotha gazed from his crumpled brow; 
To death he long was dull; 

But the killing of Him—could he it allow 
Though the place be the Place of a Skull? 


A moment he stared from his sockets of rock 
At the cross and the Man hanging there, 


Then shuddered—they called it an earthquake shock— 


It was Golgotha’s protest prayer. 


About him was blooming the asphodel, 
But never a hand would cull, 

For the earth now yawned like the throat of hell, 
With the mob in the mouth of the Skull. 


The winds, they blew a dirge for the dead, 
The clouds draped o’er Him a pall; 

For the King of the Jews had bowed His head— 
Had died to save men all. 


But the stars in the night heard a whispered breath— 


If a grain of wheat die—leaves its hull— 
It bringeth much fruit, overcoming its death; 
And a Saviour will rise from the Skull! 


THE CROSS GLORIFIED 
By Charles E. Dozer 


O HATEFUL cross, built by satanic power, 

Made hideous, crimson red, in murderous hour, 
The outpost of iniquitous design, 

What canst thou offer to poor hearts like mine? 


O torturous cross, by evil ones conceived, 
With shame and terror, more than we’ve believed, 
Thou curse inflicted on vile mortal men, 
What canst thou do to cover mortal sin? 


O outstretched cross, with arms against the sky, 
Who is this Man, so unafraid to die? 

Who is thy Victim, in death’s agony? 

This King, Who robs thee of thy victory? 


O hidden cross, in that dark hour, unseen, 
God’s Son touched thee, and thou art born again! 
Drenched in the blood of His undying Love, 

He has made thee His Messenger above! 


O transformed cross! Thou once accurs’ed tree; 
Behold, the Christ hath glorifi-ed thee! 

Built for a day, outlives the endless years, 
Radiant with love, removing all death’s fears! 


Glorified cross! What glory now is thine! 
Man is redeemed, and thou art made the sign! 
Christ is triumphant over death and sin! 

Our hearts rejoice with certain hope again! 


God-lifting cross! Ambassador divine, 
Speak to us clearly, gracious words of thine. 
“Mortal, awake: If Christ can uplift me, 
Repent, rejoice: He will do more for thee.” 
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AS TOLD IN PICTURES 


THE LUTHERAN Studies Great Pictures to Learn Artists’ Conception of Jesus "Trial, 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE—Munkacsy 


ONE EVIDENCE that the Lenten season has reached the 
climax of Holy Week is the conduct of crowds of people who 
pass daily through the main aisle of Wanamaker’s store in 
Philadelphia and pause in the middle section which the 
architect of the building widened and designed as a “court 
of honor.” The area thus named is structurally a great light 
well for the eight upper floors of the twelve-story building, 
but it is a much-traveled section on the street level, being 
the focal point of celebrations, displays and pageantry. There 
in the pre-Christmas weeks folk stand for fifteen minutes 
in the morning to sing Christmas carols amongst elaborate 
decorations. For the Lenten period, the store hangs at the 
north and south ends of the court the famous pictures of 
Munkacsy,—Christ before Pilate and The Crucifixion. They 
literally dominate the area. People stop to gaze reverently 
upon them. Occasionally one sees a man remove his hat: 
he feels as if on holy ground even though all around him 
is the chatter of crowds and the clatter of merchandising. 

We pause before the former, “Christ Before Pilate,” first 
for an inclusive glance at the painting and then for a more 
detailed examination of the figures included. We see the 
haughty Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate, a prominent 
figure in the composition, who for the nonce has jurisdiction 
over the prisoner of greater consequence than any ever be- 
fore or since in a tribunal of justice. Between Pilate and 
Jesus, and third in importance among those involved in the 
trial, is the prosecuting witness demanding the death penalty 
for the prisoner. The crowd’s representatives are on hand. 
Rumor has circulated through the streets among the people 
en route to morning worship in the temple, that the San- 
hedrin has met and has gone from the high priest’s palace 
to the hall of Roman judgment. One sees them massed back 
of the accused on the left of the picture, but in easy reach 
of the spokesmen for the accusers, perhaps Caiaphas and 
Annas, his father-in-law. One remarks in passing that the 
rich resources of electric lighting have been applied to the 
genius of the artist. The impressions from color and line 
cannot be passed on by language as their medium of con- 
veyance: one must be contented with word pictures of the 
observer’s feelings as he stands in rapt contemplation. It is 
also in order to state that the rating of the picture as a work 
of art is not thought of in this description. 


Having gotten from the huge canvas 
a general impression of the group of fig- 
ures portrayed, one takes them in lesser 
numbers. Beginning with Pilate finger- 
ing the phases of the difficult situations 
in which he had become involved, the 
eyes travel to the attitudes of three men; 
the accuser standing in the posture of 
haranguing Pilate, the accompanying 
high priest who has contemptuously 
sprawled upon the bench before the 
judgment seat, and Jesus, the bound 
prisoner. One characteristic they all 
have—courage. Weeks prior to this four- 
teenth of Nisan, a murdering zealot had 
been up for trial—one Barabbas. But 
he could only cringe before the man in 
whose hands Rome had lodged the power 
of life and death. There is no semblance 
of cowardice on the faces of the Jewish 
prosecutor and his comrades of the San- 
hedrin. Having deliberately chosen to 
have no king but Cesar, Caiaphas and 
Annas felt no hesitancy in denouncing 
the prisoner. Jealously for the destruction of its object can 
go as far as love in the interest of protection. 

As for Jesus, one needs more than the term Fearlessness 
or Courage to describe his pose before Pilate. Whatever 
shrinking he had. toward the ordeal before him had been 
manifested the night before in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
And so far as the possibilities of Roman justice were con- 
cerned, they would be unlikely to be more degrading than 
the ingenuous browbeating and more physical taunts of the 
Sanhedrin. Really it was the half-breed Herod whose bru- 
tality was beyond judicial bounds. 

Pilate gazed on the countenance of the man standing so 
quietly before him and became bewildered by what he saw. 
It was not merely the innocence so plainly visible. There 
was that in His mien that bore witness to some unfathom- 
able source of power to endure the self-accepted burden of 
undeserved but purposed suffering. Could the Roman pro- 
curator have reached with a subpoena the angelic beings 
that a divine Father had sent the night before to comfort 
the Son, he might have more consciously crossed the thresh- 
old into that mystical realm of the spiritual. He could then 
have learned of the cup which Jesus had chosen to drink 
to its dregs. He would then have vaguely understood what 
the prisoner meant when He said, “Thou hast no power, ex- 
cept it be given thee from above.” Not being thus spir- 
itually minded he could not go farther in the interpretation 
of the mystery than to sense the base motives of the ac- 
cusers and the somehow super-earthly resolve of the pris- 
oner. He had tried to shift responsibility; it came back. 
Now he twiddles his thumbs. Later he will wash his hands. 
He is this world thrust into the judgment seat with neither 
wisdom nor will power to sustain him. 

In the crowd on hand one sees people of varied char- 
acteristics. Gray-bearded men who listen and exchange pre- 
cedents. Youth is there in the persons of young men of zeal 
without knowledge. Whether Munkacsy would have one see 
one possessed of devils in the young man with outstretched 
arms or a kind of cheer leader to cry, “Crucify Him,” when 
the well-clad priest gives the signal we do not know. The 
figure we look at longest is that of the woman with the 
child standing by the pillar in the right background. 

There is a distinction between the people in priestly robes 


| 
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and the “common folk” who came along. The Sanhedrin 
crowd knew what it was all about: what was at stake. They 
had met more than once to decide what to do with the trou- 
blesome Nazarene whom the people were crowding to see 
and hear. “The People!” God surely has judgment for the 
demagogs who fear the people and emasculate them by 
ignorance. Who led the chorus on that terrible pavement 
when the misled crowd shouted, “On us and on our children 
be the penalty of his death”? 

Go forty years into the future. It is the year 70 and Jeru- 
salem is in a state of siege. Was the woman living then who 
carried a babe in her arms on that fateful fourteenth of 
Nisan? And where was the child who gazed on the helmeted 
soldier with a shining spear and was scared by the shouts 
of the mob? He was one of the children on whose heads 
Caiaphas, Annas, Pilate, Herod and other intelligentsia cast 
the responsibility of crucifying their King. Terrible! 


ON TO CALVARY 


For stx Hours our Lord hung upon the cross before death 
ended His suffering. It is safe to assume that every minute 
of the time from the third to the ninth hour on that day of 
the Passover had a distinguishing sig- 
nificance which discerning artists would 
have seized upon when arranging a pic- 
ture. In fact, Calvary has inspired nu- 
merous pictures by the greatést artists. 
One favorite theme has come from the 
Lord’s words to John, the beloved dis- 
ciple, and to Mary, His sorrowing mother. 
One artist was impressed by the act of 
the soldier holding to Jesus’ lips the 
sponge dipped in vinegar. Some have 
chosen to depict the sky, its black clouds 
riven by lightning. Rubens, seeking to 
emphasize the loyal affection of the 
women, chose the Descent from the Cross 
as the time of his matchless painting. 

Munkacsy, a photograph of whose pic- 
ture of Christ on Calvary is before the 
reader on this page, was a Russian artist 
with a talent for selecting the dramatic. 
In depicting the tragic scene of the Cru- 
cifixion of our Lord, he chose for presen- 
tation the hour soon after Jesus had 
cried, “It is finished.” The spirit had 
left the body. The spear-thrust had 
proven the broken heart. The thieves at His right and left 
were dead. It may be assumed that permission to remove 
the body from the cross had not yet been received, but that 
the sorrowing women had been permitted by the centurion 


’ecmmanding the guard to come to the foot of the cross. 


John, to whose care Mary had been solemnly committed, 
also left the crowd to be near his Lord’s mother, should she 
need his aid. The sun had traveled half its course across 
the western sky, and was now giving its color to such clouds 
as remained after earthquake and eclipse. The milling 
crowds that wagged their tongues and jeered were dis- 
persed. Only the more important persons in the day’s trans- 
actions were left for the artist’s arrangement upon his canvas. 


We shall start at the rim of the group and note first the 
less prominent of those present. In the background the hel- 
mets and faces of mounted Roman soldiers are seen above 
the heads of the Jews. There were reasons that would per- 
suade Pontius Pilate to insure against interference with the 
authorities to whom earlier in the day at his judgment seat 
he had delivered Jesus for his punishment. The Jews were 
none too docile in their attitude toward government, either 
his or their own. Especially when Galileans came to Jeru- 
salem in large numbers was turmoil a probability. Not long 
before Jesus’ trial a sedition had arisen and a certain Bar- 
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abbas, whom he had just released frém prison, had headed 
it. Rioting might break out again. Such were Pilate’s 
anxieties, but Caiaphas and Annas had their own Jewish 
reasons for fearing the people. They were not popular, and 
while they had succeeded in instigating the mob at Pilate’s 
palace six hours earlier, it had taken some maneuvering to 
swing them away from the state of mind of the previous 
Sunday when they had given Jesus the welcome of their 
promised Messiah. 

Of course their fears and Pilate’s were those that a com- 
bination of guilt and ignorance always arouse. There was 
that in the appearance of the prisoner that testified to hid- 
den power. They were too jealous and too pagan to dis- 
cern the sincerity of his self-surrender. Pilate, one guesses, 
would mark the early hours of that fourteenth of Nisan as 
a date of agreements. He made friends with Herod and he 
had granted the requests of Caiaphas and Annas. And we 
give him some credit for fairness and even generosity at the 
close of the tragedy. He allowed Joseph and Nicodemus to 
remove the body of their Master and he granted the San- 
hedrin permission to place their own guard around the tomb 
to prevent false reports of a resurrection. 


THE CRUCIFIXION—Munkacsy 


One turns now to an inner circle of figures seen distinctly 
in the picture. The man on horseback may be about to carry 
to either Caiaphas or Pilate news of the day’s deaths. But 
no such message is needed for certain prominent members 
of the Jewish Sanhedrin, at least four such, have been on 
hand at Golgotha to see that the sentence of death which 
they gained with some difficulty and perjury was completed. 
When the signs that death had occurred became clearly pos- 
itive they gazed a last time on Him from Whom they had 
deflected the love of their nation and turned to go back to 
their city. One wonders whether they slept soundly a few 
hours later. 

We suspect Munkacsy of dressing the stage by one figure, 
that of the man with the ladder. He does not belong to the 
end but to the beginning of the punishment. The artist made 
room for him, however, in order to symbolize the callous 
brutality of an age that gave employment to this instrument 
of social punishment. A small picture fails to convey the 
lack of intelligence and therefore of feeling in this agent of 
a vicious, ruthless social system. For this figure not brow 
and facial expressions but ax and nails are significant. 

And now the observer’s gaze has traveled from the outer 
circle of the picture until his eye rests upon the group of 
three women and one man on the ground at the foot of the 
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central cross. They are “the women” of whom the Gospels 
speak so gently and sympathetically with John, the beloved 
disciple. Of them it is said that when all the rest had fled, 
these remained. The one in the center is Mary of Magdala 
whom tradition calls the Magdalen. Munkacsy gives her red 
hair. John, despite the grief within his own rich nature, 
has attention only for the kneeling Mary whose soul was 
now as literally pierced by grief as was the side of Jesus. 

And at last one turns the eyes to the figures suspended 
on the three crosses. One the right the body of the repentant 
thief hangs, the head bowed as if returning thanks for the 
boon of divine forgiveness as unexpected as it was unmer- 
ited. But the sin-sustained rebellion of the one on the left 
continued until the last moment. A defiant rigidity remains 
even after death. 

On our Saviour’s face the artist has depicted no evidence 
of the suffering of six previous hours. A shaft of light is 
made to fall across the countenance which can surely be in- 
terpreted as pointing to a state of mind into which the 
Saviour entered with the words, “It is finished.” “Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” The battle is over 
and won. 

With that centurion who stood in command of the Roman 
guard, one meditates upon it all and concludes, “Surely this 
was a righteous man.” 


HE IS RISEN 


THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGIANS of a half century ago are 
sometimes described as adepts at analysis. They classified 
the teachings of Holy Scripture into major and minor divi- 
sions and then subdivided the latter until they had reached 
minute details. The incarnate life of our Lord was subjected 
to a similar process. There were His two natures, divine and 
human; His three offices, prophet, priest and king; the 
spheres in which He exercised supernatural power, some- 
times used to classify His miracles, namely, the natural, per- 
sonal and spiritual regimes. Doubtless the process was me- 
chanical, but it had the merit of requiring a careful study 
of the Bible. 

Among the “dualities” recognized in such catalogues of 
revealed phenomena were the “two states of our Lord’s 
redemptive work.” The first was that of humiliation, wherein 
He being in the form of God yet humbled Himself and be- 
came obedient unto death. Then God highly exalted Him. 


= 


CHRIST APPEARS TO THE WOMEN 


Thus Paul wrote to the Philippians and supplied scriptural 
authority for the states of Humiliation and Exaltation. 

The dividing line is in the period of the three days as- 
signed to His entombment. We Lutherans begin the state 
of exaltation with the descent into hell. We interpret Peter’s 
reference (I Peter 3: 18-20) as declarative of the victory 
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over sin and not the final stage of His atonement. This point — 
of division is not one for the human mind to determine be- 
yond doubt, but this much is plainly revealed—that between 
the self-surrender at Calvary and the entrances into the 
midst of the disciples was that mystical divine act, which is 
called glorification. It means objectively the end of Jesus’ 
submission of Himself to the limitations:of time, space and a 
degree of mortality. Thus glorified the human-divine Lord 
will stand “in the midst of the disciples, the doors being 
closed.” Or our divine-human Redeemer at the right hand 
of God ever liveth : om a 
to make interces- Tans | 
sion for us. The 
free interaction of 
perfect divine and 
perfect human at- 
tributes with the 
divine-eternal per- 
sonality char- 
acterizes the resur- 
rected Jesus. Lu- 
theran clergymen 
know how far be- 
yond the power of 
human language 
this state of ex- 
altation is: they re- 
member that in 
their theological 
studies the doctrine 
of the action and 
interaction of the 
divine and human 
characteristics was @ 
most mystifying. 

Obviously and 
necessarily artists 
of the utmost gen- 
ius were similarly baffled in undertaking to depict the risen 
Lord. They know that there was a form of identity between 
the human nature of the cross and that of the Upper Room 
or the Garden. Mary Magdalene sensed Jesus by His voice, 
Thomas by his wounds and the two at Emmaus by some 
amystical process by which “their eyes were opened and they 
knew him.” Many artists use what is the equivalent of a 
label in representing the risen Lord: they put a halo about 
His head. Others befog His form as a sign of difference be- 
tween Him and the unglorified earthly. 

The first fact of importance to the Christians of every age 
since the resurrection is, of course, the evidence of the 
reality of the “supreme miracle of all time.” Christ is risen. 
Thereby He has the power and authority to reveal God to 
us. “If Christ be not risen,” Paul frankly wrote the Corin- 
thians, “then is your faith vain. Ye are yet in your sins and 
those who have fallen asleep are perished.” But there are 
interesting secondary facts on which to draw. The first of 
these is the Lord’s choice of individual believers and groups 
of believers as those to whom He showed Himself. No 
crowds with curiosity to be satisfied are given evidence that 
He is “passing by.” Herod, Pilate, Annas, Caiaphas and the 
“great ones” in their estimation were not given a chance to 
behold Him. The number who saw Him never greatly ex- 
ceeded 500: the majority of His self-manifestations were to 
individuals or to groups of eleven or less. There is no reason 
to think that any saw Him after His resurrection who had 
not been drawn to Him while He was in the state of humil- 
iation. For a few, there were only the evidences of the 
crucifixion. The dying thief, the centurion and the Cyrenian 
who bore the cross had perhaps no more than a few hours 
of knowledge of Him prior to His resurrection, but they had 
that much before He came forth from the regime of death. 

It is to be-observed also that Jesus’ manifestations of Him- 


Coastal a, 


CHRIST’S APPEARANCE TO THOMAS— 
Schonherr 
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self were directed toward individuals’ needs of 
Him, but always to confirm their faith. There is 
individualization of grace in the Garden with 
Mary, in the Upper Room with the ten, with 
Thomas, and by the Sea of Galilee with Peter, and 
later, as to one born out of due time, with Paul. 
While the company of believers is not ignored, the 
one-by-one needs and opportunities of those who 
seek and find Jesus are very clearly of importance 
to Him. Let the believer of today be sure that both 
alone and with his brethren the ears of his Lord 
are open to his prayers. 

And finally there is the new regime, the regime 
where faith provides the evidence of things hoped 
for the substance of things not seen. But faith is 
not another term for lack of knowledge. It is in- 
stead a means whereby spiritual discernment is 
made possible. The phenomena of the risen Jesus 
are spiritual and so experienced. Only they who 
are “born again,” who are in the way of believing, 
can have the assurances of faith. Jesus is not the 
subject of experiments or challenges. 


ON THE WAY TO EMMAUS— 


CHRIST SPEAKS TO MARY 
Plockhorst iy 


GDALENE—Hofmann 


NOW WE CAN BE WITH GOD 


Pastor Frederick R. Ludwig, Pulaski, Ill., Links Christ’s Calvary and Man’s 
Spiritual Privilege 


EASTER IS THE Joyous festival of the resurrection of our 
Lord and Saviour from the dead. It marks the completion of 
the triumph of Jesus over death and the grave. With its 
advent the note of sorrow and sadness struck in the hearts 
of all Christians by the suffering and humiliation heaped 
upon the Master, particularly during the closing days of 
His earthly life, is suddenly transformed into an exultant 
paean of praise and gladness. “He lives! He lives!” has been 
the enraptured cry of all intimately associated with the 
Saviour from that day to this. 

Those first disciples saw the empty tomb and the risen 
Christ. Immediately, that victory changed them from a scat- 
tered band of disheartened and discouraged souls into the 
powerful nucleus who established the church. Any doubt 
and questioning which the merciless crucifixion and the 
ignominious death may have engendered was instantly dis- 
pelled. They at once became new creatures for whom to 
live was to work for the Christ and to die gain. Jesus had 
kept His oft-repeated promise that He would conquer death. 
Now they knew that He was the Messiah Who was to come. 

Throughout the years the resurrection has exerted a sim- 
ilar influence upon all who have sincerely desired to know 
Jesus. That does not mean that there have not been un- 
believers and scoffers who have sought to quiet their con- 
sciences with a denial of the fact itself. These have never 
been lacking. There were those of the same caliber in that 
day, too, who in the face of the indisputable evidence simply 
closed their eyes and tried to content themselves with shout- 
ing, “It isn’t so.” Not so, however, with the honest seekers 
after truth. These have come, have seen, have been con- 
vineed, and have believed. Having received the Christ into 
their hearts they can truthfully say, “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth.” 

This, then, is the Christ of the Christian faith. This is the 
long-promised Messiah. He Who was crucified, dead and 
buried has come forth from the tomb. Even now He rules 
and reigns victoriously in the lives of His disciples and at 
the head of His church. This truth must be appreciated in 
a vitally personal sense if one is to grasp to any consider- 
able degree the significance of the triumphant outburst of 


St. Paul, “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory?” The knowledge which prompted that spon- 
taneous challenge was born of the realization that the Christ 
died that man might live and that, as Jesus lives, man, too, 
can live. 


The More Abundant Life 


“Because I live, ye shall live also.” That is the specific 
promise of Jesus to all who believe on Him. The life of 
which the Master speaks is one far higher than mere ex- 
istence. It is not to be confused with the natural life of man. 
Man is by nature an immortal being. The continuance of 
his soul throughout time and eternity does not depend upon 
the life and the work of the Saviour. But Jesus here refers 
to the more abundant life, a life characterized by unending 
fellowship and communion with the heavenly Father. Left 
to himself man can never attain to this blessed state. He 
would flounder about in the depths of sin throughout his 
earthly career, and at its conclusion face the prospect of 
eternal death, that is, everlasting banishment from the pres- 
ence of God. 

It was to do what man could not do that Jesus came into 
the world. Nor did He hesitate to permit Himself to be 
despitefully used, abused and, finally, crucified in the ac- 
complishment of that end. To signalize His victory He came 
forth from the tomb on that first Easter Day. 


Now We Can Be With God 


Because of what Jesus has done man need no longer con- 
tinue his existence apart from God. He can now join his life 
with God through the Christ. Eternal life—that life which 
has its inception for the faithful in the new birth by water 
and the Holy Ghost in Baptism and reaches its highest ful- 
fillment only after this earthly life has drawn to a close— 
is now within his grasp. What is eternal life? The definition 
of the Master remains the classical one: “This is life eternal, 
that they might know thee the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent.” This is the life of which Jesus 
speaks. That is the life to which the Saviour referred when 
He declared, “I am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” 
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This life is easily recognizable, for it is one from which 
the penalty of sin—both original and actual—has been lifted. 
Again, it is primarily a spiritual life, one into which the 
Holy Spirit has been given access and which radiates in a 
continually increasing measure the spirit of the Master. It 
is a life which is definitely linked with God and whose 
supreme loyalty is God. It is an existence in which the will 


of God and the Gospel of Jesus find increasingly attractive _ 


expression. This is the ideal life, the only one that can truly 
be termed worth while and genuinely successful. As a seal 
of the fulfillment of this promise of life Jesus gives His body 
to eat and His blood to drink. 

Note well, however, that this life is not promised to all, 
but only to His followers. Those alone are guaranteed its 
experience who believe on Him. 


Its Highest Manifestation 

True life reaches its highest manifestation not during this 
mundane existence, but only after this mortal coil has been 
shuffled on. Jesus was merely the firstfruits of those who 
are placed in the grave. In like manner as He came forth 
from the tomb each of us shall also be called forth. 

We whose trust is stayed upon the Christ need have no 
fear of death. We have every reason to face it with the 
definite assurance that it does not end all and that there is 
no occasion for uncertainty on our part concerning that 
which lies beyond. For the Christian it shall prove simply 
the gateway to life. Moreover, the life entered upon then 
far surpasses this earthly one in every respect. Because of 
the Christ’s death and resurrection this life is now within 
the reach of all. 

Let us never lose sight of the fact that this life has its 
source in the risen Lord. The life of the Christian, the only 
really worth while life, is joined to the Christ. It depends 
upon Jesus for its sustenance and, if separated from Him, 
will perish. Never were truer words spoken than those of 
Jesus, “Without me ye can do nothing.” St. Paul understood 
this fact and declared, “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” Our relationship to Jesus is that of the branches 
to the vine. Severed from the vine the branches will wither, 
lose all strength, and rot. The same is true of those who are 
separated from the Christ. 

Our immortality is certain, but it remains for each of us 
to determine what our eternal destiny shall be. If the de- 
cision be the proper one Easter has an added and deeper 
meaning and significance. 


HOW SUNDAY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IS 
DISTRIBUTED THROUGH THE AGE-GROUPS 


Basep on the findings of the Parish Education Survey 
made.in 1936, the total church school enrollment of 826,937 
is distributed as follows: Nursery Department (children un- 
der four years), 6.9% or 57,810; Beginners’ Department (4 
and 5 years), 60,565 or 7.3%; Primary Department (6-8 
years), 84,234 or 10.2%; Junior Department (9-11 years), 
111,383 or 13.5%; Intermediates (12-14 years), 94,676 or 
11.5%; Seniors (15-17 years), 73,095 or 8.9%; Young People 
(18-23 years), 71,703 or 8.7%; Adults (over 23 years), 
2723471 or 33%. Therefore, 37.9% of the children are under 
twelve years of age, and 29.1% are in the adolescent group. 
35.2% of the enrollment covers the ages of 6-14 inclusive. 
These figures suggest some definite losses in the “teen age” 
groups. Are our programs in the church school planned to 
present a definite challenge to youth? Much of the loss 
could be prevented if parish education leaders would care- 
fully study adolescent needs, in terms of youth and not of 
adult attitudes. The fact that some churches do hold the 
youth suggests that others might do the same if they gave 
the problem the equal patient investigation and experiment. 
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“IT AM THE RESURRECTION” 


By W. E. Crouser, D.D. 


THE VITAL SPARK had quit the mortal frame; 
Enwrapped in death the helpless body lay; 
To Jesus Christ the weeping sisters came; 
Their hopes were left without a lingering ray. 
Sobbing they greet the Lord, while each one cried, 
“Hadst Thou been here our brother had not died.” 


With teardrops coursing down His hallowed cheeks, 
They lead the Master to the dismal cave. 

The stone is moved; the help of God He seeks,— 
And “Where is now thy victory, O Grave?” 

He speaks the word; life overcomes its foe. 

The man comes forth. “Loose him and let him go.” 


And so with us when life’s brief day is past, 
And to the tomb our bodies are resigned, 

The voice of Christ will break our sleep at last,— 
Not crumbling dust,—to joy and bliss consigned. 
Why then should mortals dread this blessed sleep, 

Or o’er the death bed of a loved one weep? 


FRIEND OF LUTHER 


Nicholas von Amsdorf Helped Reform on 
Many Occasions 


ONE OF THE staunchest friends of Dr. Martin Luther was 
Nicholas von Amsdorf. Born at Torgau December 3, 1483, 
he received his academic education at Leipsic, and studied 
theology in Wittenberg University. Descended from the 
nobility, Amsdorf was of a brilliant and energetic spirit. He 
was greatly impressed by Luther’s Ninety-five Theses, and 
made a courageous confession of faith. Unawed by rank and 
by the presence of the great, he said to an assembly of 
nobles, “The Gospel of Jesus Christ belongs to the poor and 
afflicted, not to princes, lords and courtiers.” He had ac- 
companied Luther to the Disputation at Leipsic and again 
to the Diet of Worms. Amsdorf witnessed Luther’s capture 
in the forest near The Wartburg, and it was to Amsdorf’s 
house in Wittenberg that Luther came disguised during his 
detention in The Wartburg. It was also at Amsdorf’s res- 
idence that Luther was married to Catherine von Bora. She 
had plainly indicated to Amsdorf that “she would take him 
or Luther.” Amsdorf was unmarried, but he had repeatedly 
called Luther’s attention to Catherine. 

As Bible translator Luther depended upon Amsdorf and 
his other friends in Wittenberg, for while at The Wartburg 
he wrote to Amsdorf January 12, 1522: “I shall attempt a 
translation of the Old Testament only when I am again 
with you.” 

In 1524 Amsdorf received a call to become pastor at Mag- 
deburg, where he was zealous in establishing the Reforma- 
tion. January 20, 1542, he was consecrated as Evangelical 
Bishop at the hands of Luther himself. Luther styled him 
“a theologian by nature.”’ During the Smalcald War he was 
at Weimar as an “exsul Christi.” In his latter years Amsdorf 
became estranged from Melanchthon, whom Amsdorf con- 
sidered too compromising. 

Amsdorf labored strenuously for the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Jena, which became the seat of orthodox Lu- 
theranism. An uncompromising opponent of the interim, 
Amsdorf was obliged to depart from Naumburg and flee to 
Magdeburg. In the Majoristic controversy, Amsdorf opposed 
George Major. Flacius was his friend and of like mind in 
religious belief. Strictly orthodox, Amsdorf was styled 
“Alter Lutherus.” He was ever a watchful defender of the 
Evangelical doctrines. He died while residing at Eisenach, . 
May 14, 1565, and his remains are resting in the church at” 
Eisenach near the scene of Luther’s exile in the Wartburg. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Nation’s Lost Billions Are Grieving Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, but not unutterably. He utters a great deal, and 
foolishly, about the loss the government sustains because 
gambling is not legalized and milked for the national treas- 
ury. Just because people: gamble and patronize foreign lot- 
teries, he advocates the establishment of home lotteries, and 
presumably pari-mutuels and other forms of betting. Then 
he grows eloquently incoherent as he cites farming, busi- 
ness, a new pastorate, pioneering, marriage—even life itself 
—as a gamble. Q. E. D.—we should have lotteries. But 
legalized robbery, prostitution, murder, hi-jacking, begging, 
even suicide, could as reasonably be defended and propa- 
gated with the same logical technique. The sad fact is that 
Macfadden is blinded by the billions that might possibly, 
but doubtfully, reduce taxes. The conservation of morals, 
loyalty to convictions and ideals, the danger of national de- 
moralization—none of these things concerns Macfadden, his 
eyes dazzled by these beckoning betted billions. Someone 
should show him how nations have trod the road to ruin with 
lotteries. The Philippine authorities and business men could 
tell him plenty. 


“Say the Lord’s Prayer, and you get a sandwich,” is Law- 
son Brickley’s way of distributing charity. At his “diner” in 
Kendallville, Ind., more than 8,000 transients have recited 
the prayer “in many foreign languages” since the inception 
of his plan five years ago. One wonders how many were 
turned away, unable, or unwilling, to repeat the prayer. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Brickley attached no personal or 
proprietary significance to “give us this day our daily bread.” 


That Spotlight Artist, Trebitsch Lincoln, one-time Church 
of England clergyman, member of Britain’s Parliament, then 
Germany’s spy during the World War, betrayer of all his 
employers by his own amazing confession, is now basking in 
the rays of publicity as the Buddhist Abbot, Chao Kung. 
He heads a band of twelve disciples, selected from leading 
European countries, and declares his intention of lifting 
Buddhism to the heights in Europe. Because of his unsavory 
record during the World War, the more important nations 
have closed their borders to the Abbot, in whom they con- 
tinue to see the unscrupulous Trebitsch Lincoln. Conse- 
quently, this gray-and-yellow-brown-clad “abbot” breathes 
direful threats that if he is excluded from Europe all Chris- 
tian missionaries will be expelled from Buddhist lands. The 
most unfortunate feature of the incident lies in Lincoln’s 
Jewish ancestry, which gives the Jew-baiters another stone 
to throw at his race. 


High Finance Among the Spanish Fascists was recently 
revealed at Gibraltar. The 3,000 Spanish workmen employed 
at Gibraltar were compelled by the Fascists, on their return 
to Spanish soil, to change their British coin into pesetas at 
the rate of forty per pound, though the regular rate was 
seventy per pound. Thus, by a forced confiscation of nearly 
half of the workers’ wages, the Fascists profited to the extent 
of $25,000, to be used, no doubt, to restore respect for law 
and order according to the Fascist concept. 


The Cost of Peace Receives a Doleful Emphasis from the 
issuance of Britain’s “protection program” to spend on arma- 
ment $1,500,000,000 yearly for the next five years. This 
step will be used by the military-minded of other nations 
to urge the increase of their expenditures. Already the 
word of our patriotic duty to join the race is being passed 
around in our own Congress. Naturally nothing will even 
be whispered about the very prosaic effect of Britain’s step 
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upon the ordinary taxpayer, though some of England’s 
financial experts have already pointed out that for each 
$5.00 income during the next five years, or longer, the Brit- 
ish citizen will give $1.55 to the tax collector. American 
citizens should make a note of that. Likewise, consideration 
should be given to the fact that the world’s arms bill for 
1936 amounted to $11,000,000,000, having doubled in two 
years. Germany’s had increased seven-fold in the same 
period, a fact that accounts for the growth of the Krupp 
armament plant, which employed 60,000 workers before the 
World War, 120,000 during the war, but now employs 250,000 
in a plant five times bigger than in 1914, but with a capacity 
increased twelve-fold. And this, we are expected to believe, 
is done in the unselfish pursuit of peace! It is to be hoped 
that the common man will find the situation described above 
more instructive than a British manufacturer’s advertise- 
ment of a child’s Christmas toy—‘“‘Of educational value, each 
section incorporates No-Man’s-Land with mine crater, shell- 
holes, wire entanglements, front-line trench, with concealed 
nest for machine-gun; also firing-steps, communication 
trenches, gun emplacements and bomb-proof shelter.” 


High Thinking and Humble Living were recently empha- 
sized in a striking manner. A tramp broke into the house 
in which Louisa M. Alcott wrote “Little Women,” but could, 
according to his own confession, “find nothing worth steal- 
ing” in the severe and simple setting, though the place con- 
tained a rare collection of Miss Alcott’s manuscripts and 
some antique furniture. Real values, after all, abide in the 
mind and not in the hand or the stomach. 


The Doom of the Tailors is prophesied from the fiat of a 
recent convention of the International Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers. Should it be called suicide? Or a 
noble example of self-effacement? All the agony of “getting 
a fit” is to be abolished, together with the chalk-marks, pins, 
and turning round and round. Even the snipping of cloth 
is to be exiled. Instead of draperies, a can of cellulose sub- 
stance—you choose your color—will be poured over a form 
in which you will be encased. You wait while the liquid 
hardens, and then you can walk out newly clothed—but 
hardly in your right mind; for nothing assuring is said about 
buttons, or getting out of the suit at-night. Nor is there any- 
thing said about the bulges and hollows that afflict. the 
bodies of so many humans. On second thought, it will be 
better to hold fast to your tailor. He knows your frame, 
and remembers that you are not an Apollo Belvedere. 


The British Scientists Are Up In Arms over the exploita- 
tion of their discoveries for purposes of war. In a recent 
convention of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Dr. J. C. Philip, president of the chemical sec- 
tion, declared, “They are increasingly impatient at the ex- 
tent to which their knowledge is made to serve inhuman 
ends. .. . Impelled by patriotic motives, most scientists have 
put themselves freely at the disposal of the state in time 
of need. But many are hesitating to admit that patriotism 
must always over-ride consideration of humanity.” Dr. 
A. D. Hall, adviser to the Ministry of Agriculture, com- 
mented, “To continue in this frame of mind is to accept 
slavery.” These, and many other declarations, were “re- 
ceived with resounding applause,” and may be accepted as 
a belated, but sincere, response to the appeal of Bishop Bur- 
roughs of Ripon, addressed to the Association in 1927, “for 
a ten-years’ truce in research and the cessation of all dis- 
covery till the world could catch its breath, and assimilate 
what had been achieved.” Dean Matthews of St. Paul’s, 
London, has more recently suggested that “men of science 
should make it a point of honor to keep secret any discovery 
that would be useful in war.” It was with this glorious com- 
pany that our own Charles Lindbergh took his stand when 
he pleaded that airplanes should not be used so prepon- 
derantly for mere purposes of destruction. 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 


By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


HABAKKUK 


HaABaKKUK means “Embracing.” Nothing more is known 
of him than his name. Assyria has fallen, but Babylon has 
succeeded, with equal cruelty and tyranny, to the dominion 
of the world. To the Jewish prophets it seemed that “right 
was ever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne,” and 
it sometimes shook their faith in God. So it was with 
Habakkuk. The world had gotten rid of one cruel tyrant 
only to be oppressed by another. Why should this be? This 
was the question which troubled the prophet Habakkuk. 

The divine answer to his perplexity comes “when he 
climbs the tower (the tower of faith) and looks abroad. The 
answer is that the proud shall perish and the righteous shall 
ultimately live. It may not be obvious now; the visible solu- 
tion may tarry a long time; but faith sees it already: ‘the 
righteous shall live by his faith’” (2: 4). As a matter of 
historical fact, Assyria and Babylonia have long since passed 
away; Israel survives, at least Israelites are alive today. 


Hab. 2:4. “The righteous shall live by his faith,” or, as in 
margin, “in his faithfulness’—or trustfulness. The Hebrew 
word and the corresponding Greek word in the New Testa- 
ment have both meanings, faith and faithfulness, trust and 
trustfulness. This remarkable saying is taken by the apostle 
Paul as the very motto of the Gospel (Rom. 1: 17; Gal. 3: 11; 
cf. Heb. 10: 38). It was the text which made clear to Luther 
the great doctrine of justification by faith. 


Hab. 2:14. Read this verse and note the confidence which 
filled the prophet’s heart. The verse itself is a fine mission- 
ary motto. 


Hab. 2: 20. “Jehovah is in his holy temple; let all the earth 
keep silence before him.” A fine motto for worshipers— 
sometimes inscribed above the church door or within the 
sanctuary. . 


Hab. 3:19. Observe the words printed in italics at the 
close. The first two chapters are prose, but this third chap- 
ter is poetry in the form of a psalm; hence the postcript, 
“For the Chief Musician on my stringed instruments.” This 
psalm was evidently used in the temple worship. One won- 
ders why it was not included in the Book of Psalms. It is 
worthy of a place in the Psalter. 


ZEPHANIAH 


Zephaniah means “Jah has hidden.” He was of royal 
descent, a great-grandson of Hezekiah (1: 1) and he proph- 
esied about the time of Jeremiah’s call in 626 B. C. and 
before Josiah’s reformation in 621 B. C. had suppressed 
Baalism and “the worship of the host of heaven upon the 
housetops” (1: 4, 5), both of which forms of false worship 
Zephaniah bitterly denounces. Indeed, his zeal for Jehovah 
is so great that he hotly denounces the offending peoples, 
and his denouncement of God’s judgment upon them is most 
severe. This explains why Thomas of Celano in his medi- 
aeval hymn, Dies Irae, Dies Illa, “Day of Wrath” (hymn 515 
in our Hymnal), drew from Zephaniah the imagery of the 
last great judgment day. The lawless, idolatrous nations 
are doomed; but when the judgment of wicked nations is 
overpast, a day of restoration shall rise for Israel (3: 8-20). 
Even this woeful, doleful prophet closes with a promise of 
exultant hope for Zion, for Jerusalem. 


HAGGAI 


The three remaining prophets were post-exilic, belonging 
to the time after the return from Babylon. Each of them 
performed an important prophetic function, but they added 
little that was new to the deposit of revealed truth. God’s 
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revelation of Himself, of His will and way and work, made 
through the earlier prophets, had reached its virtual com- 
pletion, until a new beginning would be made in the person 
of a new prophet,—the last and greatest of the prophets,— 
who was to be known as John the Baptist. Nevertheless, each 
of the three last canonical prophets rendered a needful serv- 
ice to their own people in their own day. 

The first of them was Haggai, meaning “Festive.” He was 
born in Babylon and returned from captivity under Zerub- 
babel. His messages were delivered in the course of four 
months in the year 520 B. C., eighteen years after Cyrus 
had allowed the Jewish exiles to return to Palestine. It was 
an unpromising time. Sixteen years before, the foundation 
of the temple had been laid amid great rejoicing (Ezra 5: 6, 
8-13). But there it was stopped by the opposition of the 
Samaritans (Ezra 4: 4, 5, 7-24). Moreover, the enthusiasm 
of the people had waned and given place to apathy. They 
said, “The time is not come for Jehovah’s house to be built” 
(1: 2), and they selfishly built houses for themselves and left 
the house of God neglected (1: 4). So the prophet sought 
to arouse the people to renewed activity. And he succeeded. - 
The building of the temple was resumed (1: 12, 15; cf. Ezra 
5: 1, 2). It was completed in about four years and dedicated 
in 516 B. C. “The faithfulness and fearlessness of the prophet 
had their reward.” 


Hag. 2: 6-9. These verses are referred to in Heb. 12: 26-28. 


Hag. 2:23. “And will make thee as a signet’—or seal, 
usually a precious stone suitably inscribed and worn as a 
ring or hung by a cord around the neck. A commentary ex- 
plains: “The seal, on which the owner’s name was engraved, 
was of the highest value to him and was kept with jealous 
care. So, amidst all the convulsions of the nations, God will 
preserve His faithful servant Zerubbabel. This promise, like 
that in Matt. 28: 29, Mark 16: 16.17, may be regarded as 
having a further application to all God’s servants who are 
called to posts of difficulty and danger.” 


ZECHARIAH 


Zechariah means “Jah is mindful.” He was of priestly 
descent and was one of the returned exiles along with Haggai 
under Zerubbabel. The two prophets were contemporaries, 
and their prophecies were delivered almost simultaneously. 
to accomplish the same end, the rebuilding of the temple. 
But their manner in doing so was quite different. Haggai 
was a layman, and his recorded message is in prose; it is 
practical and plain. But Zechariah was a priest, “accustomed 
to read divine messages through the symbols of religious 
ritual.” In this respect he is like Ezekiel. So his message is 
cast in a symbolic (and largely poetic) mold. From 1: 7 to 
6: 8 he unfolds his message in a series of visions. Seldom 
is heard “Thus saith the Lord,” but there is seen vision after 
vision: the fact is, the apocalyptic era is entered into, and 
this continues to the end of the first Christian century, after 
the Book of Revelation has been written, which quotes much 
from Ezekiel and Zechariah. Zechariah’s immediate aim 
was “to raise the drooping spirits of his countrymen and to 
encourage them to proceed at once with the rebuilding of the 
temple. In this he was entirely successful, the temple being 
completed and dedicated in 516 B. C.” 


Zech. 3:1, 2. “Satan,” or, as in margin, “the Adversary.” 
This is the first mention of Satan in Hebrew literature. The 
idea is more fully developed in the (later) book of Job. 
“Satan” was the adversary or accuser who in ancient courts 
of justice stood at the right hand of the accused (Ps. 109: 6). 
The Evil One is not necessarily meant here. 


Zech 3:8. “I will bring forth my servant the Branch”—or 
Shoot, or Sprout (see Isa. 4: 2; 11: 1, and remarks thereon). 
This is the first of Zechariah’s great prophecies of the 
Messiah. 
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Zech. 4: 6. “Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith Jehovah.” That is to say: “Let not your weakness and 
poverty dishearten you in rebuilding the temple. His prov- 
idence and grace will furnish unlooked-for supplies. Your 
difficulties shall vanish and your work shall be completed 
with grateful joy. This promise of Divine power to over- 
come difficulties has often been fulfilled in the lives of in- 
dividual Christians and in the history of the church, espe- 
cially in modern missions. In India, China, Japan, Uganda, 
Fiji, and many other countries, the mountain has become a 
plain (v. 7).” 


Zech. 5: 1f. This “flying roll” of paper was thirty feet by 
fifteen feet, a book of unusual size. The ordinary length of 
a roll was about twenty feet with a width of not more than 
one foot. An ancient proverb said, “A big book is a big 
nuisance”—due to the fact that a big roll is difficult to hold 
and handle. This is true also of modern editions of large 
books, even of Bibles. 


Zech. 6:12, 13. A second Messianic prophecy of great 
moment. Messiah shall be Priest and King. 


Zech. 9:9. A third Messianic prophecy: Messiah is a 
humiliated and afflicted Monarch. “As to His subjects He is 
‘just’; as to His enemies He is ‘saved’ from all their designs, 
and therefore He becomes ‘the Author of salvation’ to His 
people. Yet He does not ride in the chariot or on the horse 
of the warrior (v. 10); but, as One Who is both peaceful 
and lowly, ‘upon a colt, the foal of an ass.’” Quoted in 
Matt. 21: 4, 5; John 12: 14-16. 


Zech. 9:12. “Turn” should be “return,” as in margin. The 
“stronghold” is Zion. The people are “prisoners of hope,” 
that is, prisoners who have hope of deliverance and return. 


Zech. 11:11f. A fourth Messianic prophecy: the Good 
Shepherd is betrayed and rejected. The contemptible sum 
the rulers offer the shepherd is “thirty pieces of silver,” less 
than twenty dollars, the price of a slave (Ex. 21: 32). “The 
goodly price” (v. 13) is ironical: “a goodly’ price indeed!” 
“Cast it unto the potter.” This passage is quoted in Matt. 
27: 9,10. (Read Matt. 27: 9 and observe that the words are 
ascribed there to Jeremiah instead of Zechariah. Why the 
substitution of names was made is uncertain. Many expla- 
nations have been given.) 


Zech. 12:10. “They shall look upon me (rather, him, as 
in margin) whom they have pierced.” A fifth Messianic 
prophecy, quoted in John 19: 37. 


Zech. 13:1. “A fountain opened—for sin and for unclean- 
ness’—as Cowper has set forth in the moving hymn, “There 
Is a Fountain Filled with Blood” (Hymn 77 in the Hymnal). 


Zech 13:7-9. A fifth Messianic prophecy: the fate of the 
Shepherd of the sheep (Matt. 26: 31; Mark 14: 27). It will 
be seen how the Messianic thought pervades the book. 


MALACHI 


Malachi means “My messenger.” It is not a proper name 
—the author is unknown. Somehow the book came to be 
known as the prophecy of “My Messenger” from the Hebrew 
word “Malachi” (meaning “my messenger”) which occurs 
in 3: 1. Of the author’s personal history nothing is recorded. 
He apparently prophesied in the twelve-year interval be- 
tween the two visits of Nehemiah to Jerusalem, “when the 
abuses which that governor had sought to check had broken 
out afresh, and the mixed marriages and profanity of the 
priests had again become conspicuous” (cf. Mal. 2: 8 with 
Neh. 13: 15, 29; Mal. 2: 10-16 with Neh. 13: 20-27). This 
would date the prophecy about 433 B. C. While this book 
stands as the last of the prophetical books and the last book 
of the Old Testament Canon (in the English Version), its 
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author was not the latest prophet whose writings survive, 
nor was his book the last canonical book to be written. 
There is no Messianic prophecy in Malachi in the proper 
meaning of the word. “Malachi does not look for a king 
upon the throne of David to deliver Israel, but for the res- 
toration of that communion with Jehovah when Jehovah led 
His people in a pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night.” 
In other words, Malachi is a reactionary. He is Deuteronomic 
in his point of view; with him the written Scripture is that 
of Moses (4: 4), the spoken word is that of Elijah (4: 5). 


Mal. 1: 2, 3. “Jacob I loved, but Esau I hated.” From the 
context it is clear that not the persons of the two brothers 
but their descendants are here intended. See Rom. 9: 13. 
Observe also that “loved” and “hated” are relative terms: 
comparatively speaking. 


Mal. 1:11. “Incense shall be offered unto my name.” In- 
cense is the symbol of prayer (cf. John 4: 23, 24). Such real 
worship shall pertain to the new dispensation. 


Mal. 3: 1. “Behold, I send my messenger, and he shall pre- 
pare the way before me.” As was said, “my messenger” is 
the Hebrew word “Malachi,” which has given the title to 
the book. This messenger of the covenant is Elijah (4: 5; 
Matt. 11: 14), that is, John the Baptist, the forerunner of 
Christ, who came “in the spirit and power of Elijah.” On 
his ministry see Matt. ch. 3; 11: 7-19; Luke 1: 13-17. 


Mal. 4: 2. “Shall the sun of righteousness arise with heal- 
ing in its wings”—or in its beams. “The glorious Source of 
righteousness, whose beams convey spiritual healing and 
health” (cf. II Sam. 23: 4; John 1: 9). 


Mal. 4:6. “And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart of the children to their fathers.” 
Family discord was the natural result of those mixed mar- 
riages (of Jews with the heathen inhabitants of the land) 
which the prophet had denounced. Its removal is indicated 
as a preparation for the Messiah’s coming and kingdom 
(Luke 1: 7). Charles Kingsley has a fine sermon on these 
last words of the Old Testament. In it he stresses the im- 
portance of family life and the mutual duties of children and 
parents. His closing words are these: ‘“Wheresoever the 
hearts of the fathers are not turned to the children, and the 
hearts of the children to the fathers, there will a great and 
terrible day of the Lord come; and that nation, like Judea 
of old, like many a fair country in Europe at this moment, 
will be smitten with a curse.” Observe that the Old Testa- 
ment opens with the first human family and with this theme 
it closes. 

“Test I come and smite the earth with a curse.” The word 
“curse” (“destruction” in margin) is the last word in the 
Old Testament, and “saints” is the last word in the New 
(Rev. 22: 21). “So falls the curtain on the revelation of the 
Divine mind in the Old Testament.” From a French writer 
is quoted the closing word: “Malachi is like a late evening 
which brings a long day to a close: he is also the morning 
dawn which bears a glorious day in its womb.” 

[THe Enp] 


OUR SURETY IN PRAYER 


“For His sake,” “For Jesus’ sake,” “In His Name” or some 
definite reference to the Lord Jesus in closing prayer imparts 
the glow, the warmth, the justification that relieves a jolting 
abruptness when omitted. Unless prayer is addressed to Him 
directly it would seem utterly fitting that ever the close be 
so accompanied, for it is written, “Having therefore, breth- 
ren, boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, 
by a new and living way which He hath consecrated for us, 
through the veil, that is to say, His flesh.” Surely this is the 
Christian’s prayer credential; his distinctive privilege and 
one, moreover, to be sacredly and jealously preserved. Lent 
especially hallows it—Columnist. 
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THE RESURRECTION AND DEATH 


WE are Not thinking so much of the resurrection in rela- 
tion to Jesus as in relation to men and women to whom 
and of whom the psalmist wrote, “The days of our years are 
three score years and ten; and if by reason of strength they 
be four score years, yet is their strength labor and sorrow; 
for it is soon cut off, and we fly away.” When Christianity 
declares that the glorification of the crucified Jesus was 
also the conquest of death, much more is meant than the 
single resurrection that produced one empty tomb on the 
first Easter morn. Also it means more than an evidence that 
the spirit of man is not involved in the collapse of his, 
body, which we call death. If immortality meant no more 
than an endless life of the sort that adds labor and sorrow 
in the ratio of years, it would be a curse and not a boon. 

It is in fact the spiritual elements in the resurrection of 
Jesus that invite faith in Christ and the desire to be His, 
live with Himin His kingdom, and serve Him in ever- 
lasting righteousness, innocence and blessedness.” The sub- 
stitution of immortality for mortality is not merely a cleans- 
ing of the being whom we know as man, but a complete 
change of his nature. He will do more than resist corruption. 
He will put on incorruption. The fleshly nature will be so 
spiritualized that it will forever pass out of reach of that 
which now brings sorrow, temptation and death. It is not 
strange that Easter is the elder’s great festival while Christ- 
mas most appeals to the child. Those who are old in be- 
lieving think each year at the festival of the resurrection 
of how their Lord Jesus: has made for them also a conquest 
over death. 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


By way of a Latin proverb, Vox populi, vox dei, we have 
the statement, “the voice of the people is the voice of God.” 
It is the sort of slogan we of today, especially we who live 
in a democracy, would like to rely upon. Majority rule and 
majority vote are both claimed and demanded. One hears 
less frequently of pro bono publico, for the public good. 

Now it happens that Holy Writ contains two examples of 
popular choice, both occurring in the same place'within the 
compass of half a dozen days and constituting the decisions 
of mostly the same persons. Greeting our Lord on Sunday 
the people cried, “Hosanna to the Son of David,” and on the 
following Friday they shouted “Crucify him.” There was a 
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considerable degree of sincerity in the Messianic reception 
given Jesus on that first day of the week: it made the Jew- 
ish authorities wary, “for they feared the people.” And 
there was enough power in their shouting at Pilate’s judg- 
ment seat to convince that wily politician that he could 
wash his hands and let them take the blame. 

Did not this quick change of attitude by the people prove 
their incompetence to judge the merits of a great issue? 
Does it not prove the unreliability of conclusions by what 
we sometimes call the mass-mind of an age or nation? 

Examination shows that while the shouts of Hosanna and. 
Crucify came from the same mouths, the circumstances of 
Palm Sunday’s procession and Good Friday’s crowd reaction 
before Pilate were not the same. The two were not even 
similar if one goes back of the externals of the two cases. 
On the first day of the week the people reacted spontane- 
ously. They came forth to greet a human benefactor, of 
whose gracious words and remarkable acts of cleansing and 
healing power they had heard: It is almost certain that 
some once blind or deaf or demonized were in that Palm 
Sunday procession. Certainly everybody in Jewry had re- 
ceived rumors of the Nazarene’s ministry. And now he was 
in their midst, en route to eat their passover,—this man 
who spake as in having authority and who performed mir- 
acles. Hosanna! What else could one say? 

But five days later when news of the trial of Jesus before 
Pilate attracted them to the judgment seat of the procurator, 
spontaneity was ruled out. The members of the Sanhedrin 
and the rulers of the synagogue did the thinking on that 
occasion and cajoled the crowd into shouting their desires. 
They may or may not have been sincere, but they were 
beyond doubt clever. They raised the specter of Rome’s 
vengeance upon the people, because they had accepted 
another king than Czeesar. For the moment they made Jesus 
seem a monster of treason and treachery, the excitant of a 
disturbance that would produce military rule, invasion, 
besiegement, starvation and death. They made of a fact— 
“this man stirreth up the people,” an untruth of heinous 
proportions. 


The people’s reaction to a bit of skillful propaganda was’ 


an interesting but likewise characteristic illustration of some 
mass judgments. Nothing that Jesus did was cited in evi- 
dence; only what someone had heard about Him was 
quoted. Nor was importance placéd on what He could and 
might do to the common people if they would permit His 
ministry to continue. Of all the cases of false alarm that 
have figured in celebrated trials, this was the shrewdest 
—‘“Tf thou lettest this man go, thou art not Cesar’s friend.” 
The inference to be drawn from that remark is—“Think 
what Cesar will do to you, if you continue to protect this 
blasphemer.” And so the people decided to crucify the one 
whom they had hailed with Hosannas five days earlier. 

Is the voice of the people ever the voice of God? Yes, at 
times. It was the voice of God on the occasion of Jesus’ 
public entry into Jerusalem. He was their messiah and that 
response their lips made to His performing the will of 
Jehovah rested on the facts in the case. Nobody deceived 
them and they had evidence of unmistakable force to ac- 
count for their conclusion. 

Their Good Friday decision was not an independent one, 
and the real indictment was not the one to which they ren- 
dered a verdict. The conclusion they did reach would have 
been a correct one, if Jesus had been the menace to Israel 
and to them that He was pictured to be by the hierarchy of 
that day. If they who constitute the people have access 
to the facts and are not the victims of subtle suggestions, 
they are very likely to render a just decision. But if an 
organized leadership manages to inject fears of danger or 
grounds for hatred into their minds, they can be led to 
choose wrongly. They will crucify the healer of their woes, 
destroy their country, and their own children with it. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Not IN THE spirit of criticism but merely of observation 
we remark that no Easter greeting is current in the United 
States and Canada nor, to the best of our information, in 
Great Britain. There are no phrases similar to the Merry 
Christmas so universal at the festival of our Lord’s nativity. 
We read that in Russia prior to the revolution of 1917 and 
perhaps to this day in Greece, Bulgaria, and areas where the 
Eastern Orthodox Church is strong, the people are accus- 
tomed to greet each other with the phrase, “The Lord is 
risen,” on Easter morning and to expect the reply, “He is 
risen indeed.” It is an admirable custom, if sincerely fol- 
lowed. 


Fewer Absentees From Communion Services 

ONE OF THE suggestions hesitantly made by THE LUTHERAN 
last year was in favor of an effort to get all confirmed mem- 
bers of the U. L. C. A. congregations to come regularly to 
the communion services. We were not argumentative about 
the proposal because nothing could more completely mock 
one’s participation in the Lord’s Supper than to receive it in 
order to have a good record in the pastor’s reports to his 
synod. Still less would one urge observance of the sacra- 
ment in order to meet a criticism of the Christian Church 
by persons not belonging to it. But the Lord’s Supper is a 
means of grace which our Lord established for the strength- 
ening of His children in faith and patience while on this 
earthly pilgrimage. It is no more an occasion of confession 
and of contribution than of asking and receiving from God a 
precious treasure of forgiveness and growth in trust. In 
short, the benefits freely given to all who believe as the 
words of institution declare constitute what is the highest of 
spiritual privileges. We really should long to come to the 
Lord’s table: there is no argument other than the lack of 
knowledge or refusal of repentance to justify absenting 
ourselves when the sacrament is administered. Hence for 
the church member’s spiritual welfare and nourishment, 
every opportunity should be used. 

It was with great satisfaction that we received from one 
of our large congregations the pastor’s letter, reporting that 
visitors are calling upon the members to announce the Com- 
munion services that take place during Holy Week and 
Easter. It is a church where attendance is a habit, and now 
they will doubtless all go to their altar unless physical dis- 
ability makes the going impossible. 


One’s Enemy 

RECENTLY AN OBITUARY was sent THE LUTHERAN for pub- 
lication, in which we read, “He seemed not to have a single 
enemy.” That perhaps is bearing down heavily on virtues, 
and obscuring the maliciousness that is so widely known, 
wide awake and widely distributed. Most of us hold in sus- 
picion and often in potential fear some fellowman or woman 
to whom we have traced a real or a fancied injury. For self 
protection we pray fervently and frequently, assured that 
' divine power is available to shield us from both direct and 
subtle adverse forces. 

In a company of co-workers, those present were indulging 
in that exchange of statements concerning themselves that 
amounts to a disguised confession of sins and fears. One of 
the men indirectly referred to injuries once received and 
made the subject of prayer. If the prayer was answered there 
was cessation of the enmity (a form of business competition 
that for a while threatened disaster). But the one who 
sought protective aid from on high never gave thought to 
the possibility that God’s answer to His petition would be a 
change in the heart of the injurer. 

We suggest for your meditation that there is a fine test of 
one’s faith in the power of prayer in the way we behave 
toward those to whom we assign evil doings and from whose 


envy, anger or other cause of distress to us we pray for 
relief. God hears the petition and grants it where it is not 
the perversity of the rebel against Him. That is, He changes 
the heart of the evildoer and thus removes the need of 
further protection. But unless the one who has sought aid 
through prayer acts consistently with his knowledge that 
God answers prayer, he may make null and void that for 
which he asked and which was granted. 


Taken at Their Own Valuation 

WHEN Jupas betrayed Jesus for thirty pieces of silver, the 
price he charged for that act was more truly the measure of 
his own intrinstic value than of the one whom he agreed to 
deliver to the temple authorities. For jealousy and the 
vanity of his personal ambitions had fed upon the worthiness 
of this man of Kerioth until there was very little left of 
loyalty for a cause and appreciation of a great soul. He could 
see little of value in the Master because his own standards 
of measurement had shrunk to “thirty-piece” size. 

We often seek an explanation of the low esteem in which 
persons seem to place their church and what it teaches and 
symbolizes. Pastors and thoughtful members of congrega- 
tions are dismayed when trifling objectives get precedence 
over fidelity to the promises of confirmation and communion. 
They are discouraged and worried because that for which 
they labor seems too precious to permit the falling away 
which overtakes their neighbors and fellow members. Often 
the fault is not theirs. They who desert the church and thus 
expose it to critics and foes are really of too little spiritual 
capacity to appreciate the things of the soul. They trade 
their inheritance in the Kingdom of God for success in busi- 
ness or for standing in society or for indulgence in lusts. 
Soon these worldly things dry up their spiritual resources 
until they are worth no more to them than Jesus was to 
Judas after the latter realized that the kingdom of heaven 
is not of the earth earthy. 

One can logically say something sithitar concerning or- 
ganized society at certain times and places. Mohammedan- 
ism gained possession of areas once Christian because the 
Christianity current. in Arabia and Syria in the seventh cen- 
tury was not worth saving. If paganism is chosen by Ger- 
mans in preference to Christianity; that is, if they delib- 
erately elect the philosophy of blood and soil in preference 
to the Word of God and the grace gained them by Jesus 
Christ, it will reveal the decline in value of the German 
people. We do not expect this to happen. 


Our Easter Hymns 

You WILL go early to your church on Easter Sunday and 
you will remain until the service of Holy Communion is 
completed. Either before the opening of worship or during 
the administration of the sacraments, you can turn to the 
Easter hymns in our Common Service Book. The selection 
is not as numerous as the importance of the festival might 
lead one to expect. The poems given place in the collection 
number only twelve, with six more suggested by the Com- 
mittee on the Common Service Book. 

A striking and in our opinion a significant feature of the 
hymns is the percentage of them that are older than even 
the Reformation period. Half of the total are of “ancient” 
origin. To Luther and his contemporary, Samuel Weisse, 
three of the remaining six are credited. To Charles Wesley 
we owe one. 

Why is our twentieth century contented with such ancient 
songs for its Easter praise? Let us give this generation credit 
for being satisfied with what has true merit. Old hymns are 
adequate because the truths they convey are not only un- 
changeable in their verity but equally applicable to every 
generation that comes to know and cherish the Master. 
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THE SHOME CIRCLE 


“THIS IS THE DAY WHICH THE LORD 
HATH MADE; WE WILL REJOICE 
AND BE GLAD IN IT.” 


“This is the day of light; 
Let there be light today; 
O. Dayspring rise upon our sight; 
And chase the gloom away.” 


He is risen, He is risen; 
Tell it with a joyful voice; 
He has burst His three days’ prison; 
Let the whole wide world rejoice. 
Death is conquered, man is free, 
Christ has won the victory. 


Come, ye sad and fearful-hearted, 
_ With glad smile and radiant brow; 
Lent’s long shadows have departed, 
All His woes are over now, 
And the passion that He bore; 
Sin and pain can vex no more. 


Come, with high and holy hymning, 
Chant our Lord’s triumphant lay; 
Not one darksome cloud is dimming 
Yonder glorious morning ray, 
Breaking o’er the purple East, 
Brighter far our Easter-feast. 
—Mrs. C. F. Alexander. 


THE CROSS 


“Tue cross!” We all know what, it 
means. We have chiseled it in stone; we 
have carved it in marble; we have gilded it 
with the glory of the morning sunrise; and 
we have placed it upon the highest point 
of our most beautiful buildings. We have 
molded it in gold and set it with diamonds, 
and we wear it upon our breasts as an 
ornament and an honor; many of us who 
have no conception of what it means, some 
of us who do not care. The cross! When 
Jesus said, “If any man would come after 
me, let him take up his cross,” those who 
heard Him speak knew what He meant. 
For out there on a lonely hill they had 
seen the criminal and the outcast and the 
despised stripped and stretched upon a 
rough cross of wood. They had seen great 
nails driven through their hands and feet. 
They had seen them hang there alone one, 
two, sometimes three whole days, with no 
friend to sympathize, no hand upon the 
fevered brow, no draught to cool the burn- 
ing lips—hang there until merciful death 
came and placed her cool fingers upon the 
weary eyes and gave them sleep. The cross 
to them meant unspeakable shame, suffer- 
ing, and death. 

We talk glibly, sometimes, about bearing 
our crosses when we have never suffered 
a moment or sacrificed an ounce. But 
Jesus did not say, “Bear his cross,” but 
“Take up his cross.” He was not talking 
about enduring, He was talking about do- 
ing. He was not talking about submission, 
He was talking about consecration. It is 
one thing to bear the cross when it is 
thrust upon you; it is quite another thing 
to take. up the cross when you might 
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ignore it. There are some crosses we all 
must bear, whether we would or not. They 
seem to be a part of the necessary burden 
of life. There are other crosses just as 
important, and they are more meaningful, 
which we may walk around and pretend 
that we have never seen. The cross did 
not come to Jesus; He went to the cross. 

What your cross may be or where it lies 
perhaps no one knows but you. It may be 
that you have not seen it, but if you ask 
Him, He will help you to find it. It may be 
that class that has no teacher; it may be that 
family that has no friends; it may be that 
mission station that has no worker; it may 
be in your own home; or it may stand at 
the door of your own heart. Wherever it 
is, it is yours; no one else can take it up 
or carry it for you. 

“If any man would come after me, let 
him say ‘No’ to himself, and take up his 
cross daily, and follow me.” 

—J. Sherman Wallace. 


“I KNOW THAT YE SEEK 
JESUS” 


OncE more it is Easter. All over the 
world bells have summoned people to 
church, flowers have breathed forth their 
sweetest perfume, choirs have sung their 
gladdest music because Christ the Lord is 
risen today. 

Do you ever think how different it all 
is from the first Easter? A little company 
of people who loved Jesus had seen Him 
die upon the cross and then laid to rest in 
Joseph’s tomb. They saw the stone rolled 
before the door. The Roman soldiers, 
trampling out the flowers in the grass, took 
up their watch. And there was nothing 
more to be done. 

With an unutterable weight of woe in 
their hearts the apostles turned their lag- 
ging footsteps toward home. Jesus was 
dead. True, He had told them all this 
would happen. He had said many com- 
forting things about a resurrection and the 
coming of the Holy Spirit. 

Yet behind them was the lifeless body 
and the sealed tomb. Could life come forth 
from death? Of all men they were the 
most miserable because they hoped He 
would redeem Israel. To whom now should 
they go? 

The dark and lonesome hours were 


“ON THE WAY JESUS STOPPED THEM” 


garnered into the granary of time. Then 
on the third day the fingers of dawn 
pushed back the curtains of night. In the 
city the women stirred, took up their frag- 
rant burden, and hastened to the sepulchre, 
How should they know that.it was the 
daybreak of history? 

They went to render love’s last tribute. 
They sought a dead Lord. They found a 
risen Saviour. The angel who met. them 
at the empty tomb said: “Fear not ye: for 
I know that ye seek Jesus. He is not here: 
for he is risen.” 

The wonder and the delight were past 
believing. With fear and great joy they 
went in search of the doubting apostles. 
But on the way Jesus stopped them. There 
were the wound prints in hands and feet, 
but gone was the look of pain. He Who 
stood before them had conquered death. 

Never had they gone to Him in toil or 
pain or hunger and gone away in despair. 
Always had He helped them. And here 
when they had doubted most was this 
stupendous miracle. 

So it is always when we seek Him we 
find more than our longing hearts dare to 
hope for. Not only are the stones rolled 
away but He comes Himself to meet us. 

But yesterday the ground was white 
with snow. The garden gave no sign of 
life. Now a hundred tiny spears of green 
have pierced the sod. And purple and 
orange and snowy white the crocuses open 
their chalices to the sun. The miracle of 
spring is one to which we have grown 
accustomed. We know that out of the 
seemingly dead bulb buried in the earth 
will come forth the living flower after the 
night of winter. 

So also do we know that Christ’s resur- 
rection is proof of ours. If we seek Him we 
shall find —Selected. 


THE EASTER BASKET 


Emma Carr was stooping down over 
some snowdrops, when Lucy came in the 
yard. “Look here, Lucy, what lovely 
snowdrops! Do you see the buds on the 
lilac bush? Isn’t spring perfectly de- 
lightful?” 

“Yes,” said Lucy; “I love the birds and 
the flowers. There is a bluebird, now! See 
his pretty wings! That grass looked so 
dead a while ago, and now it is fresh and 
green.” 

“Tt is lovely that Easter comes in the 
spring. Everything seems to be saying, 
“Alive again,’ like our Golden Text. I'm 
picking the snowdrops to take to Mrs. 
Bowman. She can’t get outdoors, to see the 
spring, because of her lame foot.” 

“Oh, let me make up an Easter basket 
for her,” said Lucy. “Cora and I have some 
eggs we can give, and she has no chickens, 
you know.” 

“An Easter basket! The very thing! That 
is a splendid thought, Lucy.” 

Mrs. Bowman was very much pleased 
with her Easter basket. “The doctor wants 
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me to have eggs,” she said, “and I will eat 
one of them for my Easter breakfast. The 
flowers are so pure and sweet. Put them 
in my little vase, please. What is this? Oh, 
an Easter card!” 

“Owen made it for you,’ said Emma, 
proud of her brother’s work. 

“Indeed, he is quite an artist. Thank you 
all for your gifts. Best of. all, I know the 
text is true. The living Saviour is with 
me, and helps me, just as He was with 
the sufferers of old. He makes a spring 
time of joy in my heart. He made the 
flowers of sympathy and kindness blossom 
in your hearts, children.”—Exchange. 


AN EASTER SONG 


MIRACLE STUPENDOUS, 

The tomb is rent; 

Power tremendous, 

From heaven sent, 

Has call’d the dead to life. 


God’s seal is giv’n 

The work of His Son; 

The grave is riv’n, 

The victory won, 

And there’s an end of strife. 


All ye that mourn 
Rejoice this day, 

Your lov’d ones borne 
To the grave away; 
Shall rise as He arose. 


And ye shall live 
Beyond death’s river, 
Where Christ will give 
His saints forever, 
Triumph o’er all their foes. 
—R. B. Peery, D.D. 


DAVID, THE VIOLINIST 


An Easter Story 
(Concluded from last. week) 


Davin, trembling with excitement, tuned 
his violin and began. A skilled reader, he 
found the obligato simple and threw his 
whole soul into the interpretation. As the 
tones rose from beneath his slender fingers, 
the harpist, a prominent musician, and the 
organist exchanged glances. The other 
singers, too, could not refrain from whis- 
pered exclamations. There was no doubt 
that the man could play! 

But when it was over, David felt his 
head begin to swim again. When one has 
had nothing to eat for two days and very 
little for weeks before, when one has had 
little sleep and has been racked by the 
chill winds as one walked the dreary 
streets, one cannot stand such excitement. 

“Excuse me, I no can stand longer,” he 
murmured, sinking back into a chair, add- 
ing apologetically: “I—haf—no—eat—for— 
two—day”—then all grew black before 
him. 

“Oh, the poor, poor man!” quavered the 
little soprano, while the organist hurried 
to the telephone for an ambulance and the 
others tried to revive David. “I don’t won- 
der he fainted—nothing to eat for two 
whole days! But isn’t he wonderful? He 
is a true musician!” 

In a very short time the ambulance came, 
and the internes slowly carried David 
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down the stairs. Just as they were nearing 
the ambulance, David returned to con- 
sciousness. 

“V’ere you taking me?” he cried wildly, 
as he looked abount him. “I haf done 
not’ing wrong.” 

“Hush,” said the organist, gently taking 
David’s limp hand, “you are only going 
where they will make you well again.” 

“And we shall come to see you soon,” 
added the harpist. 

The little soprano took a pale pink rose 
from her belt and handed it to David. 
“This is for tomorrow, for Easter,” she 
whispered. “Now you must get well soon, 
for I want you to play at a concert I am 
to give in three weeks.” 

* * * * * 

It was evening in the big hospital. 
White-capped nurses were walking about 
the large ward, making their patients 
ready for the night. In one corner of the 
room lay the Russian Jew, David, but a 
very different David from a few hours be- 
fore. He was warm; he had had nourish- 
ment; he was in a soft, comfortable bed. 
His beloved violin lay on the bed with 
him—he had grown so frantic when they 
tried to take it away that they decided to 
leave it—and the soprano’s rose was beside 
him on a little table. But this was not all. 
He had gained friends—not uncompre- 
hending inferiors, nor patronizing su- 
periors, but fellow-workers who would 
understand, appreciate or criticize and en- 
courage him to greater things. Above all, 
he had his new vision of life and its mean- 
ing to enrich and deepen his future. 

“That is vat I lacked,” he decided; “vat 
I felt in ze organist’s playing—ze soul be- 
hind ze fingers.” 

It was still very faint and misty to him, 
this vision, but he felt that it would grow 
brighter and greater for him—and what 
was that the choir had sung? ... 

“Awake, thou that sleepest!” “That is 
vat I half been doing,” he murmured... . 
“Fear thou not, for thy Redeemer liveth. 
Thy Redeemer liveth!” 

—Source Unknown. , 


GARDA’S CLASS 


THE NEW PRINCIPAL, Mr. Henry, told his 
teachers that he would either visit their 
classes unannounced or would notify them 
beforehand, just as they preferred. Garda 
Wayne was one of those who wanted to 
know beforehand. Olga Stanton said she 
thought it would be fairer not to know— 
which in Garda’s opinion was exactly like 
one of Olga’s stupidities! As if one way 
were any fairer than the other! 

The principal’s note reached Garda at 
the opening of school; he would visit her 
room at eleven o’clock. Garda wished that 
she had had longer notice, so that the 
girls could “fix up.” Still there was time 
enough for a little talk to put them on 
their mettle. She was tremendously pop- 
ular with her pupils. She smiled as she 
looked down the lines of desks and met 
all the adoring eyes. She was proud of the 
influence that she had over her class. 

And when Mr. Henry arrived they did 
beautifully! Nothing could have gone more 
smoothly. The lesson at that hour hap- 
pened to be history. Mr. Henry asked a 
question; the class always answered 
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promptly and aceurately. At the end of 
half an hour Mr. Henry thanked Garda 
and her class and then went across the 
hall to Olga Stanton’s room. Garda could 
hear excited voices as the door opened— 
Olga’s room was often noisy. 

Garda smiled back at the eager faces 
looking into hers. “You did beautifully,” 
she said to her class, and a thrill of pride 
ran through the room. 

Garda smiled to herself. It was won- 
derful to have such influence! 

Two days later Mr. Henry called his 
teachers together to tell the results of his 
visits. He spoke very pleasantly, and crit- 
icized frankly. Garda sat waiting with 
quickened breath. It came presently. There 
was no mistaking the description of her 
class with its perfect order and perfect 
recitation. 

But Mr. Henry had something more to 
add. “The class,” he was saying, “was an 
excellent illustration of a certain kind of 
teaching—the kind that aims at pleasant 
results rather than at developing person- 
alities. The class had only one opinion on 
anything, apparently, and that opinion was 
the teacher’s. She is turning out a class 
of automatons, all stamped. with the same 
die—a very charming die, but it is hers, 
not theirs. A teacher like her should 
seriously ponder old Bronson Alcott’s say- 
ing: ‘The true teacher defends his pupil 
against his own personal influence.’ There 
could hardly have been a greater contrast 
than that between that class and the next 
one I visited. History also was being taught 
there. The room was not very quiet, be- 
cause so many boys and girls were eager 
to talk at once. They wanted to know why 
—why this, that and the other. They de- 
cided that certain men did right and that 
certain men did wrong. They may revise 
their decisions later, but the point is that 
they were thinking for themselves and 
learning how history is made and thereby 
how to take part in the making when their 
time comes. It was great work!” 

Stunned and bewildered, Garda was 
looking at Olga Stanton. 

—Youths’ Companion. 


AN EASTER WISH 


May THE glad dawn of Easter Morn 
Bring holy joy to thee! 
May the calm eve of Easter leave 
A peace divine with thee! 
May Easter Day to thine heart say, 
“Christ died and rose for thee!” 
May Easter night on thine heart write, 
“O Christ, I live for Thee.” 

—The Youth’s Companion. 


“CHRIST HAS turned every grave into a 
garden.” 


“THe Lorp is risen, the Lord is risen 
indeed.” 


Do WE SUFFER? He, too, suffered for us. 
Do we bear pain, the innocent for the 
guilty? He suffered for the guilty, and in 
Him was no sin. Is the world to the great 
majority a hard world in the lot of life? 
He was rich, but for our sakes He became 
poor, that we through His poverty might 
be rich—Bishop Randolph. 
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CREATED BY GOD 


Genesis Says Everything Starts With a Creating God 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Genesis 1: 1-5, 26-31. The Sunday School Lesson for April 4 


Our EARTH, what we see beyond it, and 
ourselves interest us. Whence came every- 
thing? The child’s question: Who made 
me? extends to everything. Peoples have 
sought answer to this question. They have 
developed theories as to the origin and 
cause of everything. Elaborate as these 
theories were, they did not fully satisfy; 
they left much to be accounted for. The 
record in Genesis finds satisfaction in 
tracing it all back to a creating God. There 
is no question raised as to where God 
came from; none asked who made God. 
His power to create was assumed; faith did 
not hesitate, though the mind could not 
explain the means and method of creating. 
It was easier, far better in fact, to believe 
in a creating God, and be content with 
that, than to seek to devise theories about 
the origin of everything. The Creator—to 
believe in Him answers the bothersome 
questions which nobody can answer con- 
cerning how all that is in the universe got 
started. When faith leaves to God the un- 
revealed facts and truths about Him as 
Creator and about His creative work, a 
feeling of contentment and assurance fol- 
lows. The creating God is a providing, pre- 
serving God on Whom we can confidently 
depend. 

Universe 


We say universe; the ancients said, “The 
heaven and the earth.” But what they 
saw and knew was limited, compared with 
what our telescopes reveal to us of an ap- 
parently boundless universe. More and 
more we are amazed at the undisturbed 
orderliness of the universe. Flying worlds 
keep in fixed paths without head-on col- 
lisions. The writer of Genesis knew but 
little about this, except the wonder of it 
all. He set down what satisfied him, and 
what fit into the highest thinking of his 
day. He thought back and back to what 
he called “the beginning,” and there he 
put God the Creator as a final explanation 
of whence everything came. The first verse 
of Genesis provided the believer with the 
only possible comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory explanation of the start of the uni- 
verse. That verse calls for faith in a creat- 
ing God. It offers no account of the pro- 
cess of creation; this is left to God. That 
God created is taken for granted; that He 


did it well is never doubted; but no at-. 


tempt is made to set forth how God went 
about it. One thing was clear. The uni- 
verse came into existence in an orderly 
manner, and God was always in charge. 
Accepting this verse as final does not shut 
us out of the privilege of investigating the 
universe, and using the knowledge we find 
to our advantage. No matter how God 
created it, it is here, and the more we know 
about it the better will be our understand- 
ing of God Who created it. 


Earth 


Comparatively, the earth is a tiny thing 
in the universe, but it is where we live, 
and our concern about it is broad and 


deep. We are born, grow up, pursue our 
various ways, live through our years, and 
die—all this on the earth. Genesis cites 
what the earth once was like, and what 
took place to make it what it now is—a 
formless mass, chaotic, in absolute dark- 
ness, and consequently useless to produce 
or preserve the living things we know. 
But God was preparing a place for the 
creatures He would make. An essential 
was light, so He called it into existence. 
How He did this amazes us. We resort to 
a match or an electric device to break 
through darkness. As we say, “we turn 
on the light,” but we can no more explain 
what happens than we can explain what 
took place when God said, “Let there be 
light.” Just as there is light for us today 
in response to something we do, so there 
was light following God’s order. But 
darkness was not entirely driven away; it 
was to share time with light; it had some- 
thing to contribute to making the earth a 
fit place for God’s creatures. God arranged 
that there should be day and night, and 
that the sun should be the visible source 
of light by day and that the moon and the 
stars should prevent absolute darkness at 
night. This recurrence of day and night, 
so necessary to the earth, and now essen- 
tial to our routine of life, became a fixed 
order in the earth. Ours is a wonderful 
earth. It affords us all we need. It chal- 
lenges us to do our best. God gave it its 


start. 
Man 


“Creation week”—this orderly procedure 
equipped the earth for all God’s creatures. 
God did not forget anything. In fact, He 
could say of what He did that it was good. 
Living creatures came forth to occupy an 


THINK OF THESE 


No man need be ashamed to say that God 
is his Creator. 


The fact that God is the Creator satisfies 
the believer in God, though he cannot tell 
how the creating was done. 


When first created God pronounced man 
good, but he has drifted far since then. 


Man is the only creature of God who 
can have the story of creation revealed to 
him, 


Many are not carefully guarding the high 
honor of being created in the image and 
likeness of God. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
March 29 to April 4 
of Matter. Gen. 1: 1-5; 


Creation of Man. Gen. 1: 26-31. 


Creation 13: 13; 
19: 


Christ in Creation. John 1: 1-5. 
. Pre-eminence of the Creator. Isa. 40: 12-17. 
Crea‘ion and the Doctrine of Man. Isa. 


45: 8-13. 
Sat. crete an Index to Worship. Acts 17: 


Ss. Praise. to the Creator. Psalm 8: 1-9. 
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earth that was all ready for them. They 
lived in the air, on the ground, and in the 
water, and were provided for. But in no 
living thing He had made did God dwell; 
none could become a living soul; none was . 
made in the image and likeness of God. 
Crowning creation came man, made by 
God, not to look like God, not to be a 
physical replica of God, but to have the 
equipment of a higher nature, so that he 
could have spiritual qualities, could rea- 
son, could make intelligent choices, could. 
have a moral sense of righteousness and 
holiness, and could have a personal rela- 
tion with the Creator. Thus man received 
from God a sacred trust, which he could 
use but was never to abuse. To man was 
given the right of dominion over other 
creatures of God, not to be cruel or de- 
structive, with a directing control using 
them for His needs. The providence of the 
Creator was early recognized. The Genesis 
record stressed it. God’s power was gen- 
erously directed toward supplying the 
wants of every living creature. The story 
of creation centers in God. It is to show 
us God as Creator, without proposing any 
theory of the way of creating. This must 
ever remain a mystery. But if God knew 
how and did it, what need for us to worry 
about the method of creation, as long as 
we have for our use the good earth and 
all else in the universe? 


EASTER PRIVILEGES 


Is THERE a greater festival celebrated in 
the church than Easter? Does it not stand 
for the highest privilege Christians can 
have? It brings before us the basic truth 
for our faith—the resurrection of Jesus. It 
shows us the victorious Christ. It lays on 
us the dignified honor of proclaiming the 
living Lord to all the world. Easter is a 
time of privileges. 

Some will accept the offers of church 
membership in their own right, as they 
take confirmation vows. This is a privilege 
which will never lose its worth, though it 
may be slighted occasionally. Probably - 
never in a long life will any individual 
have a privilege that is as vital to their 
lasting welfare as this. To take these sol- 
emn vows in the presence of a congrega- 
tion of Christians and in the presence of 
God is a call into the Christian life, and 
this is certainly a privilege. 

Some will have the privilege of the Holy 
Communion for the first time on Easter. 
This is truly a privilege. It is a spiritual 
experience to commune; and to do this 
for the first time opens the door into the 
closest possible fellowship with God in 
Christ. 

There are teachers who will have the 
privilege of seeing pupils they have taught, 
taking their stand before the church and 
being proclaimed as professing Christians 
who hereafter will enjoy the rights and 
privileges of church membership. 

There are parents whose hearts will be 
more than full as they hear their children 
taking the vows for themselves, which their 
parents have carried for them since their 
baptism. To many parents this will be the 
climax of years of careful leading and 
earnest praying. In hardly any other priv- 
ilege could they find as much joy. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WHAT WE KNOW 
ABOUT GOD 


From Science and History—His 
Power and Majesty 


Lesson: Romans 1: 19, 20 


“No human creature has ever been per- 
mitted to collaborate with the Eternal in 
the unfolding of the morning or in the 
painting of a dying day—in the decking of 
the springtime or the creation of the pag- 
eantry of a cloudless night. There are no 
human finger-prints either on the ocean 
or on the clouds.” In these words by Dr. 
Charles Jefferson we have his defense for 
sermons on nature. The Book of Nature is 
to be read as well as the Book of Revela- 
tion. It is true that this Book of Nature 
ean never be as clearly understood, nor 
can it tell us that which alone has been 
revealed through Jesus Christ. But there 
is still many a lesson that we must not 
neglect if we are to know all it is possible 
to know about God. 

The Jews read the Book of Nature 
eagerly. “The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament sheweth His 
handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech 
and night unto night sheweth knowledge.” 
“Who covereth the heaven with clouds, 
who prepareth rain for the earth, who 
maketh grass to grow upon the mountains. 
. . . He giveth snow like wool. He scat- 
tereth hoarforst like ashes. He casteth 
forth his ice like morsels. . . . He sendeth 
out his word, and melteth them, he causeth 
his wind to blow and the waters flow.” 
These familiar and beautiful phrases are 
typieal of the Hebrew attitude toward 
nature. 

Just as surely did the Jews turn to his- 
tory for their knowledge of God. Their 
look backward to the course pursued by 
their forefathers was so constant that it 
became fixed, almost as set backward as 
the look of Lot’s wife toward Sodom when 
she was turned into salt. Jesus met this 
backward-looking people, critical and 
bound by tradition, wherever He went. He 
told them children of Abraham could be 
made from the stones at his feet. However, 
Jesus did not attack the proper use of his- 
tory. Indeed He often referred to the past 
and His apostles founded the early church 
on a foundation that extended back into 
the life of the patriarchs. 

Science and history both have much to 
offer the seeker after God. By themselves 
they will never be enough. In the light of 
the Gospel they become lighted signs 
pointing toward a better knowledge of 
God. 

Power and Majesty 


The word power comes from a Latin 
word familiar to all high school students 
who have grappled with that “dead” lan- 
guage. It is the word posse, meaning to be 
able. When we speak of the power of God 
we are thinking of His unlimited ability. 
That which God wants to do, or wills to do, 
He can do. 

The word majesty comes from the Latin 


comparative of great. It means that quality 
of greatness that inspires awe or rever- 
ence. When we recognize the majesty of 
God, we also recognize the vast distance 
that separates us from Him. 

We look to two books in this topic in 
order to discover the power and majesty 
of God—The Book of Nature and The Book 
of History. 


The Book of Nature 


Nature runs true to form. There are 
discoverable laws that rule all the universe. 
These laws never change. There is no 
atom so small that these laws do not gov- 
ern it. There is no system of stars so vast 
that it is beyond the reach of these laws. 
Science is the knowledge and use of these 
laws. 

Science does change. The textbooks we 
used thirty years ago will prove that. As 
we experiment, test and prove our knowl- 
edge, we discover our errors: and change 
the statement of our scientific laws. There 
will be conflicting testimony and differ- 
ences in the conclusions drawn from the 
facts by scientists. Therefore science will 
always be a battleground for the various 
schools of thought. But the laws of nature 
do not change. It is only the statement of 
these laws as they are discovered by the 
scientists that will change from generation 
to generation. 

Some scientists like to make us believe 
that their conclusions are exact. But a 
decade from now, better instruments of 
measurement, better methods and pro- 
cesses, the results of a much greater num- 
ber of experiments, and many other con- 
siderations may modify or change entirely 
the laws accepted today. Science has no 
right to any superiority complex when it 
faces the conclusions of religion. 

An argument for the existence of God 
often cited in our school days comes from 
the period when there was first controversy 
between the churchmen and the scientists. 
If we find a watch lying on the ground, 
running perfectly, we conclude that there 
must have been a watch maker. The watch 
is the evidence of a master-mind and mas- 
ter-hand. So the perfectly running clock 
of the universe with its perfect system of 
laws proves a Master-mind and a Master- 
hand. This is God. 

His greatness, His right to our reverence, 
are due to our knowledge of the vastness 
of the universe, its perfection down to the 
very smallest particle of matter, its obe- 
dience to laws in every part, and its pro- 
visions for the life and comfort of man. 
The discovery of every new law, the ap- 
plication of every new machine to man’s 
service are calls for the reverence of 
thoughtful men. Many scientists react 
quite contrary to the purpose of God. In 
the presence of the vastness of the universe 
they say, “What is man that Thou art 
mindful of him, or the Son of man that 
Thou visiteth him?” and leave it at that. 
They cannot reconcile the greatness of the 
Maker of such a universe with His interest 
in individual men. Here the light of the 


Word helps. As one devout scientist re- 
marked when the point was made that the 
vastness of the systems of universe left 
little place for any value in a single man, 
“Back of astronomy stands the astronomer.” 
Each new discovery dignifies man as the 
discoverer and glorifies God as the majestic 
and all-powerful Creator and Preserver of 
the universe. The God Whose Mind con- 
ceived and Whose Might created the uni- 
verse is worthy of our reverence. 


The Book of History 


The story of the growth of civilization 
presents another picture of the Power and 
Majesty of God. The devout reader of his- 
tory discovers that a Guiding Hand pro- 
vides leadership for the world at every 
critical hour. Nations rise and fall not ac- 
cording to chance but according to the 
best interests of the most people. Each 
new generation is born with knowledge 
and skill to use it that former generations 
did not possess. The historian also reads 
the story of man’s wilfulness and sin. That 
there has not been a steady climb upward 
is not due to the lack of a God of destiny. 
That there are periods when the world 
seems to slump back to barbarism can be 
traced to the working of the very laws 
that govern the life of man as the laws of 
nature govern the universe. These laws 
cannot be broken without suffering. 

Historians have not been like minded in 
their conclusions. Too many of them, like 
the agnostic scientists, have failed to find 
God on the pages of their textbook. They 
have found economic or other forces to be 
the determining factors in history, just as 
in the material world the scientists have 
been satisfied to accept evolution as the 
determining factor. They have failed to 
allow for the Maker of the laws they have 
discovered. They have also refused to ad- 
mit that a God Who could make the laws, 
might also make new laws. The guiding 
hand of Providence they have not found. 

There is one truth that scientist and his- 
torian must not overlook. That truth is 
revealed in God’s Word. Beginning with 
what we know of God through Jesus 
Christ, we may go to the books of Nature 
and of History and find our faith and love 
for God grow. If these studies steal away 
our faith, we may be sure that we have 
come to them from the wrong point of 
view. First, believing God’s Fatherhood, 
believing that God is Love as Jesus taught 
us, then science and history become pow- 
erful factors for the increase of our faith. 
The.Book of Nature and The Book of His- 
tory become enrichment courses for the 
study of the Book of Books. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, April 4. Ask for 
examples of the lessons on the Power and 
Majesty of God learned from Science and 
History. What could we know about God 
without the Bible? How does the Bible 
help us understand Science and History? 
Why has there been conflict between some 
scientists and historians and Christianity? 
How can such a conflict be overcome? 
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POCONO PICKINGS 
By the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen 


BEE-HIVE ENERGY and activity is quite 
pronounced among the pastors and people 
in the Pocono region during the Lenten 
season. Special services with definite 
messages by pastors are the order of the 
day. Intensive campaigns for souls de- 
mand no small amount of time in this pro- 
gram of Lenten activity. All eyes are 
turned toward increased enrollments on 
the church registers. Personal evangelism 
by members, continued visits of pastors 
among those who have drifted from the 
fold or have never become one with Christ 
occupy much of the time of all. Special 
meetings with catechetical groups require 
no little amount of attention during this 
season, when pastor and people alike are 
asked to meditate upon the suffering Sa- 
viour and be given to sincere self-exam- 
ination, so. that, with the reception of the 
blessed Sacrament during the Easter sea- 
son, a deeper spirituality will be instilled 
that will give evidence by greater loyalty 
during the months which follow the Eas- 
tertide. 

Many times the great drop in attendance 
at the services during the post-Easter sea- 
son is deplored. We sometimes ponder the 
advantage of large Easter accessions and 
large Easter Communions. Has Lent been 
of real, spiritual value for the individual? 
Has not the energy and time been concen- 
trated upon numerical growth or large 
offerings instead of the development of a 
deeper fellowship with Christ? Has the 
season brought an interpretation of the 
Cross that is destined to prove most as- 
suring to the Christian? These and similar 
questions should demand our consideration 
at this season. We realize only too well the 
pyschological effect of great throngs and 
large accessions; but, after all, can it be 
said that such effect is lasting? Most cer- 
tainly our Saviour did. not concentrate 
upon any particular season or period for a 
great ingathering of souls. To Him it was 
a daily task throughout the year. Would 
it not be more judicious and expedient to 
establish the Scriptural custom of bringing 
in the lost and straying during the church 
year, preparing adults for reception at each 
season when the Sacrament is admin- 
istered? Such a program would afford op- 
portunity to pastor and people alike to 
profit spiritually through a sincere season 
of meditation and consecration during the 
solemn period when the church commemo- 
rates our Saviour’s Passion. It would 
surely help to cultivate a deeper loyalty 
to Christ and His church during the post- 
Easter period. 


Anniversaries 


The latter part of January and the early 
week of February was a season filled with 
joy and reconsecration on the part of the 
pastor and people of St. John’s congrega- 
tion, Stroudsburg, Pa. The occasion marked 
the seventieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the congregation and the tenth an- 
niversary of Pastor P. N. Wohlsen. A fine 
. program of services had been prepared and 
a copy, which included a brief history of 
the congregation, was sent to each family 
of the congregation. It stimulated great 
interest among the eight hundred con- 
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firmed members. The services which were 
conducted on Sunday, January 31, Wednes- 
day, February 3, and Sunday, February 7, 
were marked by congregations which filled 
the spacious church to overflowing. Deep 
spiritual messages stimulated greater de- 
votion among pastor and people alike. On 
the first Sunday, Conrad Wilker, D.D., 
president of the’ Allentown Conference, 
presented a timely message; and at the 
vespers of the same day, the Rev. Earl S. 
Erb, president of the Lutheran Pastoral 
Association of Easton and Vicinity, preached 
the sermon. At this service greetings were 
extended, in person, by Asa S. Wohlsen, 
a senior at the Philadelphia Seminary and 
son of the congregation; and letters of 
greeting were read from the Rev. Dr. 
F. W. Kohler, Rochester, Pa.; the Rev. 
Matthias Heilig, Dowingtown, Pa.; and the 
Rev. Charles Brodell, McClure, Pa., all 
sons of the congregation. Mrs. Mary Witte, 
a daughter of the congregation, now study- 
ing music in New York, delighted the 
large congregation with her splendid voice. 

On Wednesday evening Harold K. Marks, 
Mus.D., professor of music at Muhlenberg 
College, presented a beautiful program of 
music upon the rebuilt W. W. Kimball or- 
gan. He was assisted by Norman Flores, 
noted Allentown tenor soloist. Greetings 
were extended by the Rev. J. S. Kistler, 
pastor of Grace Church, East Stroudsburg, 
the daughter congregation, and the Rev. 
E. F. Hoffman, vice-president of the Mon- 
roe County Ministerial Association of 
which Pastor Wohlsen is the president. 
Following this service a social hour was 
held, at which time the esteem of the con- 
gregation and organizations for Pastor and 
Mrs. Wohlsen was shown by the presenta- 
tion of money gifts and flowers. 

The concluding services of the celebra- 
tion were held February 7, at which time 
the Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, preached 
the sermon. This day marked especially 
the pastor’s tenth anniversary. He pre- 
sented a very scholarly message on the 
theme, “An Appraisal of the Christian 
Ministry.” Mrs. Luther Wohlsen, sister- 
in-law of Pastor Wohlsen, was guest soloist. 
On the evening of the same day “Former 
Pastors’ Night” was observed. At this time 
the Rev. C. D. Clauss, pastor of St. John’s 
from 1891 to 1894, spoke feelingly and the 
Rev. Floyd L. Eichner of Philadelphia de- 
livered the principal sermon. Pastor 
Eichner successfully served the congrega- 
tion from 1912 to 1927. Greetings were ex- 
tended by Myron Eichner, a middler of the 
Philadelphia Seminary. The event was one 
that provoked editorial comment in local 
newspapers. 


Church Improvements 


The winter season in the Poconos was 
also marked by church improvements by 
several congregations. In connection with 
the anniversary celebration at St. John’s, 
“The Guest Church,” rededication services 
were conducted. During the month of Jan- 
uary the chancel was rebuilt and new fur- 
nishings were installed, including altar, 
pulpit and lectern paraments. The large 
Kimball organ was rebuilt and modernized 
and a fine set of Deagan chimes was ded- 
icated as a memorial to the late Judge 
George W. Metzgar and John L. Groner 
as a gift of Mrs. Mary Metzgar Groner. 
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New choir vestments were also consecrated 
at this service and the sermon was preached 
by Dr. Conrad Wilker. The office of ded- 
ication was performed by the pastor as- 
sisted by Dr. Wilker. The entire cost for 
the renovations was subscribed or paid at 
the time of dedication. The chancel now 


presents a churchly appearance and is con- 


ducive to sincere worship. 


Marking the continued progress which 
has manifested itself during the past few 
years, St. Paul’s congregation recently in- 
stalled a beautiful electric Hammond or- 
gan. A committee under the active lead- 
ership of Pastor Daniel Weigle Nicely, 
was most successful in securing cash and 
subscriptions to enable the installation of 
this fine instrument without incurring any 
indebtedness. This churchly edifice is sit- 
uated in the village of Tannersville, long 
known as a resort district of the Pocono 
region. The installation of this instrument 
has already assisted in the development of 
a deeper spirit of worship. 


During the past few months the mem- 
bers of St. John’s Church, Kresgeville, un- 
der the leadership of their new pastor, the 
Rev. Ralph Hartzell, have been busily en- 
gaged making renovations in this rural 
church. The plans include the rebuilding 
of the chancel and the redecorating of the 
entire church interior. This congregation, 
along with the other congregations of the 
Pleasant Valley Parish, greeted their new 
pastor and his bride last fall with a com- 
pletely renovated parsonage, located in the 
village of Gilbert. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By Dr. John A. M. Ziegler 


AND sTILL they come, in spite of smudge 
and high water. Publicity bureaus tell us 
that the influx of tourists is greater than 
for a number of years. They come by air, 
auto, and train. The number of hitchhikers 
has appreciably lessened, however, due 
largely to the vigilance of the police patrol. 
The reason for discouraging these homeless 
wanderers is that many of them are penni- 
less and without any visible means of 
support. : 

Why does everybody want to come to 
California? Why not be content with the 
place you are?—dust storms, snow, flood, 
and all that, nevertheless. I have lived in 
many places, from coast to coast, and from 
Michigan to Kentucky: I have encountered 
many kinds of conditions—cold, heat; mud, 
dust; floods, blizzards—and I have learned, 
if not, with St. Paul, in whatsoever state 
I am, to be content—I have learned, that 
every spot has its advantages, as well as 
its disadvantages—that contentment is a 
matter not so much of location, as of 
orientation. Remember the saying of Epic- 
tetus, and he a heathen: “What matters 
what happens to me, while I have great- 
ness of soul”? 

But, come on to the land of sunshine and 
flowers: the oranges are not all frozen, and 
flowers will bloom again. Enough said! 
One must be diplomatic, else one may lose 
caste with publicity agencies. 

A really delightful meeting of the Pas- 
tors’ Association (U. L. C.) was held in 
Beverly Community Church, the Rev. Guy 
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L. Hudson pastor, Monday morning, Feb- 
ruary 1, with goodly number present. The 
Beverly church under the leadership of 
Pastor Hudson is to be congratulated on 


what is being accomplished. They have a . 


neat, churchly building, not yet completed, 
but paid for as the work proceeds. They 
rely on self-help. Much of the work and 
material are donated. Without aid from 
the Board, they are planning to dedicate 
their building in due time without in- 
debtedness. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Hudson left a desirable teaching position 
some years ago to prepare for the ministry. 
We can well rejoice at the success that is 
attending his ministry. The church is lo- 
cated in one of the more desirable res- 
idence sections of the city. 

In the absence of Dr. Huber on account 
of sickness, the subject he was to discuss 
—‘Positive Preaching’—was held over 
until the March meeting. The Rev. J. E. 
Messer, St. Paul’s Church, one of our 
younger pastors, kindly filled in with a 
review of the book, “A Return to Religion,” 
by Link, director of psychological research 
in New York. It was a pleasure to listen 
to so informing a review of so abstruse a 
discussion. It is cheering to discover an 
outstanding psychologist these days who 
so attractively announces his return to re- 
ligion, as a result of research in the psy- 
chological laboratory. His findings, that 
church attendance and religious instruction 
in youth are the reliable safeguards to law 
observance and moral conduct, is nothing 
new to the church. We welcome, however, 
the return of so prominent a wanderer to 
the faith of his fathers, no matter what the 
means that led to the reversal of his belief. 

I count it a blessing to have sat at the 
feet of so eminent a teacher as Samuel 
Sprecher, D.D., president of Wittenberg 
College in the early seventies. He was a 
teacher of psychology par excellence. To 
have delved into Hickok’s Empirical and 
Rational Psychology under the leadership 
of Dr. Sprecher, has been my stay through 
all the years—now more than sixty—in 
which there has been a veritable flood of 
chimerical and fanciful schemes of conduct 
and theories of life, sure roads, each one, 
to a satisfactory solution of the enigma of 
life. 

Appreciating the many worthwhile 
achievements and practical discoveries of 
science, we turn, nevertheless, to the in- 
tellectual moorings of former days, as to 
a refuge in time of storm. Are we re- 
actionary?—fossilizing, perchance? We 
even have confidence in the fitness of the 
Constitution and the integrity of the 
Supreme Court, in these days of question- 
ing and uncertainty. 


Another celebration has been held in 
Hollywood—the tenth anniversary of Dr. 
J. George Dorn as their pastor, on Feb- 
ruary 7. The services were conducted by 
Dr. C. W. Maggart, Dr. R. W. Mottern, and 
the Rev. S. S. Petersen—all pastor mem- 
bers of the congregation—and Dr. S. H. 
Yerian, who installed Dr. Dorn ten years 
ago. Congratulatory messages were re- 
ceived from the president of the United 
Lutheran Church; the president and sec- 
retary of the Synod of California; the sec- 
retary of English Missions of the Board of 
American Missions; the president of Mid- 
land College, and from many other friends 
and acquaintances from near and far. 
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In the ten years of Dr. Dorn’s pastorate, 
the confirmed membership has increased 
from 167 to 814. Dr. Dorn says in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Hollywood Lutheran: 
“Anniversary time is always inventory 
time. That a great work is before us is 
evident from the past. The Lord built this 
work; hitherto He has helped, and His 
Spirit and Grace are pledged to us also 
for the future. We humbly acknowledge 
that we have made many mistakes; there is 
no perfect minister; neither is there a per- 
fect congregation. But God will overlook 
our shortcomings if we are loyal to Him 
and continue steadfast in His service.” 


BUCKEYE BULLETINS 
By the Rev. W. Refus Rings 


SoMETIME aco there was considerable dis- 
cussion as to the advisability of combining 
the various news bulletins of the synodical 
organizations into one journal. While the 
idea is an appealing one, we are doubtful 
whether one journal would adequately 
serve the purpose of the four now being 
published. For example, The Ohio Luther 
Leaguer, published monthly by the Luther 
League of the Synod of Ohio, is just about 
as fine a bulletin as one would want to 
receive. The Oesterlen Herald, which 
comes monthly from the Oesterlen Orphans’ 
Home, is also a welcome and a newsy vis- 
itor in our homes. The Synod of Ohio and 
the Women’s Missionary Bulletins are 
issued quarterly, and likewise contain 
many news items. One wonders if each of 
these organizations would take the same 
interest in editing one journal for all 
groups as they do in issuing their own 
bulletins. 


At any rate, we learn from the March 
issue of the Oesterlen Herald that a friend 
of the Home has offered to erect on the 
Home grounds a substantial, up-to-date, 
fully equipped nursery building as a gift 
to the church. The major question before 
the annual meeting of the Home Board of 
Trustees was how to maintain and sustain 
such a building if the offer is accepted. 
They hope and pray that another friend of 
children will be moved to endow the build- 
ing so that children under the age of four 
may be received into the Home. An elec- 
tion resulted in the re-election of Dr. 
Harvey E. Crowell as president of the 
Board; Mrs. Gilbert Voigt, vice-president; 
Dr. C. E. Rice, secretary; Mr. O. P. Mit- 
man, treasurer. It was also announced that 
Oesterlen Home and the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society will share jointly in the 
possession of a good residence property in 
Springfield which was bequeathed to them 
by the will of Miss Ida Yeazell, a devoted 
member of the Fourth Lutheran Church, 
that city. 


From the same journal we learn that Dr. 
H. C. Brillhart, who has been pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Leetonia, for more than 
twenty-seven years has been compelled to 
resign because of ill health. Dr. Brillhart 
was deeply interested in Oesterlen Home 
and participated in many of its activities. 
A description of the work at the Home was 
given before the ladies of St. Luke’s 
Church, North Baltimore, February 24, by 
Mrs. F. P. Blackford of Findlay who has 
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GETHSEMANE 


Hear THE Saviour in the garden, 
Praying in His agony, 

See the sweat, like blood-drops falling, 
As He prays more earnestly. 


All our griefs are laid upon Him; 
All our sorrows doth He bear; 

“Stricken, smitten and afflicted,” 
Oh! what agony is there. 


Lo! in anguish sore He wrestles 
With a crushing load of guilt— 
“Father, let this cup pass from me; 

Not as I, but as Thou wilt.” 


Oh! what awful isolation 
This atoning doth demand; 

Though ten thousand hover round Him, 
None may lend a helping hand. 


While the suffering Saviour pleadeth, 
Kneeling at the mercy-seat, 

His disciples are fast holden 
By the flesh, in slumber sweet. 


Help us, Father, not to slumber, 
While our Saviour prayeth thus, 
But to watch and pray,—and answer 
When the Master calleth us. 
—I, M. W. 


been a member of the Board of Trustees at 
Oesterlen for several terms. 


From The Ohio Luther Leaguer we learn 
that R. A. Albert, D.D., of Ellerton, has 
been seriously ill with peritonitis in a Day- 
ton hospital. Judging from the many in- 
teresting news items this bulletin carries, 
the Luther Leaguers have been on the job 
during the winter months holding rallies, 
conferences, and the like. The Luther 
Leaguers of Toledo recently co-operated 
in the Twilight Gospel Hour service which 
is broadcast each Sunday evening over 
WSPD. The entire state organization is 
zealously planning for the convention of 
the Luther League of America which will 
be held July 5-9 in Springfield. Special 
efforts are being made to have delegates 
present from every organization in the 
state, and also to enroll more members in 
“The Pocket Testament League” which the 
League is sponsoring. 


In the midst of our writing these notes 
the first quarter’s issue of the Women’s 
Missionary Bulletin comes in the mail. The 
headline article tells of the growth of the 
Thank Offerings, which were first received 
in 1889, to the present day. In 1935 the re- 
ceipts from this source for the Synodical 
Society were $15,473.29 and the receipts for 
1936 are expected to surpass these figures. 
The Society’s president, Mrs. Edith Gilbert, 
reports that there are now 3,737 members 
in the women’s society and 932 young 
women in that division of the work. The 
bulletin contains reports from each of the 
conference reporters as well as a complete 
directory of all conference officers and sec- 
retaries. 


We have no statistical data to which we 
may refer, but it is our belief that the 
churches of our synod responded gen- 
erously to the appeal for flood relief funds. 
We found the folks in our own parish 
ready to respond, although they had al- 
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ready contributed money and clothing to , 


the Red Cross, the American Legion and 
other local agencies. The receipt of a five- 
dollar bill by the writer to be sent on for 
flood relief indicates that there may have 
been a few congregations in which the 
appeal was not mentioned or emphasized, 
but we do not believe that condition was 
general. 


25,000 seems to be a large figure, but 
that is actually the number of tracts which 
the Publicity Committee of our synod has 
supplied to the pastors since May, 1936. 
Many encouraging responses have come in 
since the mailing of the committee’s book- 
let, “Church Publicity Helps,” copies of 
which are now being used for classroom 
discussions at both Hamma Divinity School 
and the seminary at Gettysburg, Pa. A 
recent article on “Tract Publicity” in the 
News Bulletin of the National Lutheran 
Council brought inquiries concerning the 
work from as far away as Philadelphia. 


A letter from synodical headquarters in- 
dicates that the work of the Lenten season 
is so intense that no changes in pastorates 
are at present contemplated. All vacancies 
are filled and pastors are going forward 
with the thought that their Easter acces- 
sions will surpass those of previous years. 


‘PITTSBURGH SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


WE ARE AGAIN in receipt of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod’s bulletin, The Lutheran 
Monthly. Having received permission from 
Pastor Fisher, the editor, to cull such notes 
as might seem of general interest, we pro- 
ceed to do so. But first we should properly 
call attention to the appropriate comments 
of Dr. H. H. Bagger, our synodical pres- 
ident, upon importance of reading THE 
LutTHERAN. “We have a real stake in it,” Dr. 
Bagger says, “because of what it gives us 
and what we give it.” He refers by way 
of illustration to the January 24 issue in 
which five of our Pittsburgh Synod men 
contributed articles, and Dr. M. J. Bieber 
gave an extended report of his recent trip 
through our territory. 

Here is a point well taken. Tue LuTHERAN 
certainly has carried a full quota of west- 
ern Pennsylvania news and comments, and 
seemingly is increasing these contributions 
by adding new articles, and by giving 
splendid recognition to our work. There 
should be an “amen” put down here to Dr. 


Bieber’s most acceptable review of Dr. 


F. W. Kohler’s life and service, in a later 
issue. 
“Twelve Miles Beyond Economy” 

All news writers, THe Lurueran having 
quite a few, appreciate the problem of title 
or “head” for news letters. It is more of a 
problem than appears on the surface. Many 
readers prefer, and even ask for, a dis- 
tinctive phrase with historical or geo- 
graphical significance, such as “Forks of 
Ohio.” Such titles appear too limited; 
should Shenango Valley, Erie and Ridg- 
way notes be so headed? Again, time and 
circumstance alter cases, even over a short 
period, suggesting changes. 

Amusingly illustrative comes a story 
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from a New Brighton friend (down 
Beaver Valley way), who studies history 
of the Economite Society, defunct many 
years. Returnmg from their ill-starred 
Wabash Valley experiment these folks set- 
tled on the Ohio River, naming the new 
settlement “Economy.” Our New Brighton 
friend relates that for some time to many 
people the question, “Where is Pitts- 
burgh?” meant the Economite reply, 
“Twelve miles behind Economy.” The fact 
that the railroad station carrying the name 
“Economy” lies eighteen miles down river 
from the Pittsburgh depot would not be 
the only reason for questioning the old 
phrase. , 


Surveys and Programs of 
Evangelism 


From this “aside” we take up the news, 
which in this Lenten season turns to va- 
rious programs of a survey nature. Here 
we find the Synodical Brotherhood leading 
with its “Survey of Status and Trend.” Mr. 
E. D. Moyer, speaking for the Brotherhood, 
is urging the rapid completion of the sur- 
vey, which has now more or less com- 
pletely covered two hundred congregations. 
The Brotherhood is also giving out infor- 
mation on the annual convention, to be 
held May 26, at Johnstown, in Synod 
Week, when Heiby W. Ungerer, Esq., 
Rochester, N. Y., will speak on the subject, 
“The Brotherhood and the Fifth Objective.” 


Something should be said for the par- 
ticipation of St. Mark’s Church, Trafford, 
the Rev. H. H. Flick pastor, in a religious 
census of the community! 1,075 families 
were contacted, of whom eleven per cent 
signified Lutheran ‘preference. As a rule 
such a survey stimulates other activities, 
therefore it is not so surprising to read 
that the high school girls of St. Mark’s 
have been organized into a Young Women’s 
Missionary Society. 


First Church, Ridgway, the Rev. Paul E. 
Keyser pastor, carries the thought of “sur- 
vey” further by authorizing the pastor to 
organize “A Workers’ Cabinet,” composed 
of officers of the congregation and organ- 
izations, with the following purposes: in 
mind: Closer co-operation between the 
congregation and its organized groups; the 
working out of a unified program for the 
congregation; the promoting of plans for 
improvement of the congregation’s life and 
welfare. 


With similar aims in view five East End, 
Pittsburgh, churches called a joint meet- 
ing of their church councils to hear Dr. 
A. W. Steinfurth of Wilkinsburg present 
“The Inside of a Pastor’s Heart,” and Pas- 
tor Oscar W. Carlson of Butler speak on 
“What I Would Do if I Were a Council- 
man.” The churches co-operating were 
Mount Zion, Bethany, Epiphany, Messiah 
and Christ. Dr. Mullen, Pastors F. P. 
Fisher and Dan’‘B. Bravin were guests. 
The same five churches are co-operating 
in a Three-hour Service of Devotion to be 
held in Christ Church on Good Friday. 


St. John’s, New Castle, the Rev. F. E. 
Stough pastor, is engaged in an intensive 
personal work campaign which through 
Lent is seeking to reclaim the inactive and 
to gather in the unchurched. 
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Also under surveys is listed the visiting 
among Lutheran students attending the 
Pittsburgh colleges and universities. Pas- 
tor M. Rea Kunkleman, who now has the 
work in charge, gives out some of the 
facts gathered through his work. Out of 
10,158 students at Pitt 5,563 are residents 
and 184 Lutherans. At Tech there are 2,189 
day students, 3,545 evening students, or a 
total of 5,734 with 151 Lutherans. There 
are seven Lutheran faculty members at 


each of these schools. At Pitt, of the 184 


Lutherans 29 are non-residents, and of 
Tech’s 151 Lutherans 111 are non-res- 
idents. Two meetings for Lutheran stu- 
dents have been held, that for Pitt on Feb- 
ruary 21 at Heinz House, and that for Tech 
on March 2 at Carnegie Inn. At the Pitt 


gathering Dr. David R. Sumstine and Miss — 


Elizabeth Knepschield were speakers. 

Miss Sigrid Haaland, coming quite re- 
cently from Norway to study at Tech, and 
living with Mr. and Mrs. Relling, Home- 
stead Park, telephones her impressions of 
the meeting for the Tech students, and her 
appreciation of the program. She gave 
her approval to the address by Dr. C. P. 
Harry, speaker on this occasion. Thus a 
“resident” student, since she is now “at 
home” here, Miss Haaland brings the im- 
pressions of one who has come perhaps as 
far as any of the Lutherans enrolled in 
these schools, surely a fine testimony to 
the work being done so ably by Pastor 
Kunkleman. 


“The Death of the Mission 
Festival” 


The editor of The American Lutheran 
used this heading the other month in re- 
ferring to that old custom of the Mission 
Festival, but amended it with memories of 
Mark Twain’s whimsical statement when 
the report of his death was circulating: 
“The report was very much exaggerated.” 

Now here from the Pittsburgh Synod 
comes proof of the exaggeration, for St. 
John’s Church, East Liverpool, Ohio, the 
Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz pastor, has just 
held its first annual Mission Festival most 
successfully, with the three divisions of 
the mission enterprise ably represented. 
Pastor George L. Ulrich spoke on behalf 
of Home Missions; Pastor Bernard Fetterly 


presented the Inner Mission appeal; Dr. 


Hiram H. Sipes, Andhra Christian Col- 
lege, India, represented Foreign Missions. 
A chorus of fifty-five voices led the music, 
and the generous offering was applied to 
the Foreign Mission Board debt. Auto- 
graphed copies of the “Missionary Hymn” 
in which President Bagger and Pastor 
Reinartz collaborated were presented as 
souvenirs of the occasion. 

And from the Passavant Memorial 
Homes for the Care of Epileptics, Roch- 
ester, Pa., something in regard to offer- 
ings. Superintendent Fetterly states: “A 
large percentage of our patients have noth- 
ing to give, yet some of these have been 
known to sell their Christmas presents in 
order that they might be able to give.” 
Their Christmas offering, given to the Or- 
phans’ Home at Zelienople was $100; for 
Flood Relief they contributed $57.54. 


This Is from Johnstown 


Is it too late for a report on 1936 as a 
successful year for Zion Church, Johns- 
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town, Dr. W. F. Buch pastor? Receipts 
were $22,002.49 against expenditures of 
$18,822.38. Zion Church was much affected 
by the devastating March flood of last year, 
the church, parish house, parsonage and 
homes of 172 church families were flooded. 
Special offerings for flood repairs were 
$1,932.76, which, plus the July Loyalty Of- 
fering of $3,662.87, made a total of $5,595.63. 
At the end of the financial year $5,926.26 
had been spent on flood repairs. In addi- 
tion Zion Church paid on synodical appor- 
tionment and benevolent causes $2,317.17; 
the Sunday school and church societies 
paid $972.15. On February 7 the congre- 
gation made a special offering for flood 
sufferers in recent Ohio and Mississippi 
Valley floods, the amount being $350. The 
congregation is going forward with’ addi- 
tional necessary repairs to church and par- 
ish house in preparation for entertainment 
of the synod’s annual convention in May. 
Dr. Buch was speaker at the Lenten Re- 
treat for pastors of the Alleghany Synod. 


A Financial Campaign 


Another Zion Church, this one in 
Greensburg, the Rev. J. Paul Harman pas- 
tor, has completed the financial campaign 
for remodeling its buildings with subscrip- 
tions of $14,000. April 1 is the probable 
time of moving into the new Sunday school 
unit. 

First Church, Warren, the Rev. E. K. 
Rogers pastor, also has something on 
financial matters, showing debt reduction 
of more than $1,800 in 1936, gifts toward 
apportionment increasing $700 in the year, 
and in the last four weeks special Red 
Cross and Lutheran Flood Relief offerings 
of $200. This church has a live Brother- 


hood which made a visitation of the homes © 


of the parish leaving at each Lenten an- 
nouncements and devotional literature. 


Trinity, Meadville, without entering into 
details, merely reveals that 1936 was the 
strongest financial year in the church’s 
history. More than $600 was paid on the 
mortgage. Pastor R. A. Kline has found 
time to devote to study of special pub- 
licity items which are being reviewed by 
the synodical publicity committee. 


Trinity, Freeport, the Rev. Bruce Shaffer 
pastor, tells the old story again; not only 
is apportionment paid in full, but there is 
a small excess. By paying $1,300 on their 
debt these people bring the total sum un- 
der $20,000. 


When speaking of sacrifice and effort we 
should travel to Apollo to speak with Dr. 
M. L. Clare and his people in First Church. 
This little city has had a full share of de- 
pression problems, culminating in last 
year’s flood damage, which was very great 
in Apollo. Yet the summary reveals that 
in the past six years this congregation has 
paid off $10,000 on mortgage total, reducing 
the interest from $4,300 to $2,600 a year. 


Back to North East Conference territory 
for the last financial note, where, in St. 
Paul’s, Dubois, the Rev. J. C. Klingen- 
smith pastor, the 1936 review shows that 
parsonage repairs cost $702 and church in- 
debtedness was reduced $700. During the 
past three years the indebtedness of the 
congregation has been reduced at the rate 
of $1,500 per year. : 
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Salary Increases 


In the East Conference attention is being 
given to the salary situation. First Church, 
Leechburg, the Rev. W. F. Pfeiffer pastor, 
increased the salary $200. Trinity, Free- 
port, the Rev. Bruce Shaffer pastor, added 
$210. At First Church, Vandergrift, the 
Rev. S. S. Shaulis pastor, the increase was 
$300. The Manorville Parish, where Dr. 
Elmer F. Rice is. pastor, also granted a 
salary increase. 

If there should be interest in the com- 
ment through a “Forks of Ohio” letter on 
the sick pastor who through his delirium 
was “preaching” with such unusual clear- 
ness, it will not violate confidence now to 
give the name. He was Pastor R. S. Hard- 
ing, of the Homestead Park Methodist 
Church. After four months of illness from 
a malignant affliction Pastor Harding passed 
on in the first week of March. 

And if in a single line a tribute may be 
given to a trusted and proven friend in 
another field, also outside our own Lu- 
theran group, we would wish to chronicle 
the passing, on March 4, of G. Merle White, 
trust officer of the First National Bank in 
Tarentum. We build friendships and find 
supporters in our own work through such 
men who worked well and have given sub- 
stance to our memory of them. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD: NOTES 
By the Rey. Garrett F. Genszler 


Treasurer J. K. Jensen of Janesville, 
Wis., informs us that the general benev- 
olence received by the Synod of the 
Northwest for 1936 was $57,544.76 from 
the churches and $5,628.39 from the Sun- 
day schools. 


Two foreign missionaries will be on the 
field of synod this year. Miss Faith Lip- 
pard of Japan will be here during the sum- 
mer and early fall. This spring the Rev. 
J. Russell Fink of India will visit the ter- 
ritory. His itinerary is as follows: March 
31, Beloit, Wis.; April 1, Madison, Wis.; 
April 2, Kenosha, Wis.; April 4, Lake Park, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; April 4, afternoon, Holy 
Communion and Atonement, Racine, Wis.; 
April 5, Beaver Dam, Wis.; April 6, Wash- 
ington Park, Milwaukee; April 7, 2.30 
P. M., Oshkosh, 8.00 P. M., Wauwatosa, 
Wis.; April 8, Bailey’s Harbor, Wis.; April 
9, Marinette, Wis.; April 11, 9.00 A. M.,, 
Salem, 11.00 A. M., St. John’s, 5.30 P. M., 
Lake of the Isles, 7.30 P. M., Richfield 
(these last-named churches are all of 
Minneapolis, Minn.); April 12, Lindstrom, 
Minn.; April 13, North St. Paul, Minn.; 
April 14, 2.30 P. M., Faith, St. Paul, Minn., 
8.00 P. M., Cannon Falls, Minn.; April 15, 
2.30 P. M., Albert Lea, Minn., 8.00 P. M., 
Walters, Minn.; April 16, Ascension, St. 
Paul, Minn.; April 18, 11.00 A. M., Fargo, 
N. D., 8.00 P. M., Grand Forks, N. D.; April 
19, Winona, Minn. 


Two synodical conventions will be held 
in the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn., the week of May 4-6. The 
forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Synod of the Northwest will convene May 
4-6 at Faith Church, St. Paul, Minn., C. L. 
Grant, D.D., pastor. In the sister city of 
Minneapolis the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the Synod of the Northwest will 
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hold its biennial. convention at Salem 
Church, the Rev. Paul Luther Wetzler pas- 
tor, May 5 and 6. 


First Church, Winnipeg, Canada, reports 
through its pastor, the Rev. T. S. Rees, the 
best Every Member Canvass thus far. 


Holy Communion, Racine, has organized 
a Volunteer Club of Willing Workers to 
distribute church literature and statements 
among its members. It reduced its in- 
debtedness $1,000 last year. 


The congregation at Great Falls, Mont., 
increased its pastor’s salary $15 a month 
to offset the $5.00 reduction it took on its 
mission aid and to restore its pastor’s salary 
to pre-depression rates. This is a good 
trend. Workers everywhere are striking 
for pre-depression wages; what about pas- 
tors? 


The Rev. Erwin W. Wendt was installed 
as assistant pastor of Epiphany Church, 
Milwaukee, on January 31. 


The church at North St. Paul, Minn., is 
planning the fiftieth anniversary of the 
laying of its cornerstone and the beginning 
of its congregation. 


Lake Park Church is planning to secure 
a deaconess for full-time service to relieve 
an overworked pastor. 


The church at Wauwatosa, Wis., is un- 
dertaking a ten-year plan to reduce its 
indebtedness of $1,000 per year. 


Lutheran Summer Bible Schools 


The Central Conference of the synod will 
hold its annual Summer Camp at Maple 
Hill Farm, Lake Independence, Minn., July 
25-31. Dean N. K. Feddersen announces 
the following staff and faculty: Dean of 
Men, the Rev. Lyle C. Burns; Dean of 
Women, Mrs. N. K. Feddersen; Recreational 
Director, the Rev. F. H. Clutz; dining room 
hostess, Mrs. A. E. Birch; Registrar, John 
Shannon. The faculty and their courses 
are: P. H. Roth, D.D., lectures on Gala- 
tians; the Rev. M. A. Haker, a credit course 
on “The Life of Christ”; the Rev. Lyle C. 
Burns, “The Problems of Youth.” The Rev. 
A. E. Birch, “The Fine Arts in Christian 
Education.” Miss Faith Lippard, mission- 
ary from Japan, will conduct the mission- 
ary course. The fee will be $10, including 
meals and lodging. 


The Wisconsin Conference will hold its 
school this year as usual at Green Lake, 
Wis.. July 18-25. The fee is $10.50, includ- 
ing tuition, meals and room. If more than 
100 register, there will be a seventy-five 
cent refund. The directors of this school 
are the president, the Rev. Paul Bishop; 
secretary-treasurer, the Rev. G. F. Gensz- 
ler; dean, L. W. Steckel, D.D.; publicity, 
P. R. Siebert, D.D., and curriculum chair- 
man, the Rev. E. R. Wicklund; registrar, 
Mrs. Helen Bezucha. Mrs. Pauline Hill 
will be Dean of Women. The curriculum 
will include a credit course by C. H. B. 
Lewis, D.D., of Freemont, Nebr.; a credit 
course by Prof. A. C. P. Hayes of Minne- 
apolis; a Young People’s forum by the Rev. 
H. N. Stoffel of La Crosse, Wis.; Mission- 
ary Courses by Miss Faith Lippard of 
Japan; Home Mission Course by R. H. 
Gerberding, D.D., of Minneapolis; and 
Bible Study by P. H. Roth, D.D., of Minne- 
apolis. Other courses will be announced. 
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AFTER THIRTY YEARS 


Trinity Church, Long Beach, Calif., Dr. 
D. J. Snyder Pastor 


THE THIRTIETH anniversary of Trinity 
Church, Long Beach, Calif., was celebrated 
Wednesday night, February 24, and Sun- 
day morning, February 28. The celebration 
began with an 
anniversary din- 
ner Wednesday 
evening, with 
several hundred 
members pres- 
ent. A reminis- 
cent address was 
given by Dr.John 
A. M. Ziegler, 
who organized 
the congregation, 
February 24, 
1907, with thirty- 
eight charter 
members. In the 
thirty years, 
there have been 
but two pastors. April 1, Dr. D. J. Snyder 
will have completed twenty-nine years in 
Long Beach. At present there are 319 con- 
firmed members. 

After the dinner, the congregation as- 
sembled in the auditorium, holding an an- 
niversary Lenten service. In the absence 
of Dr. Raun, president of synod, greetings 
from the Synod of California were brought 
by Dr. Ziegler. The double statement was 
made that Dr. and Mrs. Snyder have put 
Long Beach on the map for Lutheranism, 
Trinity having the second largest confirmed 
membership in the seventeen churches in 
the Los Angeles district; and the further 
fact that Trinity Church is connected with 
a worthwhile synod. Organized in 1891, 
with but two congregations in what is now 
the Southern Conference,—the First 
Church, Los Angeles, and the First Church, 
San Diego—there are now about 7,000 con- 
firmed members in the synod. The anni- 
versary sermon was preached by Dr. 
Herbert J.: Weaver, pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church, Huntington Park. Dr. Weaver is 
also a successor of Dr. Ziegler. He was 
pastor of the First Church, Los Angeles, 
when the work was begun in Long Beach, 
and he has rendered valuable service to 
the Long Beach church through its entire 
history. 

The culmination of the celebra- 
tion on Sunday morning, February 
28, was in the nature of a Home- 
coming Service. The service was 
conducted by Dr. Ziegler, assisted 
by the Rev. William Holl, formerly 
of the Pacific Synod, now a mem- 
ber of the congregation, and the 
Rev. John A. Richter, from central 
Pennsylvania and wintering in 
Long Beach. Dr. Snyder was the 
honor preacher for the occasion 
and brought a message on “The 
Dignity and Mission of the Church.” 
Several of the charter members 
were present at these services. 

Much of the credit for the favor- 
able beginning of the work is due 
to the late Rev. William Swickard, 
who ‘had gathered the nucleus of a 
congregation before the Board of 
Home Missions of the General 
Synod commissioned Dr. Ziegler to 
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the field. Mr. Swickard became the super- 
intendent of the Sunday school, and the 
Rev. Dr. C. L. Holloway, still living in 
Long Beach, and an active member of the 
congregation, became treasurer of the 
church. It is due to the business sagacity 
and the liberality of these men and their 
associates that the little mission weathered 
successfully the financial depression of 1907. 
It will be recalled, also, that Trinity 
Church was hard hit in the earthquake, 
March 10, 1933. The destroyed building 
was the second that had been built during 
the pastorate of Dr. Snyder. The lot had 
been purchased March 31, 1907, for $5,900, 
and the first building was dedicated Sep- 
tember 4, 1910. The entire indebtedness of 
$3,500 was canceled April 1, 1917, and the 
congregation became self-supporting, April 
1, 1921. The second building—the one that 
was destroyed—was dedicated May 27, 
1928. After the earthquake, the congre- 
gation worshiped for fifteen months in 
rented quarters. Six months after the dis- 
aster, the congregation authorized its Board 
of Trustees to borrow from the Unified Re- 
habilitation Corporation the sum of $25,500 
for the purpose of reconstructing the 
church building. The new Trinity Church 
was dedicated 
June 24, 1934. 
The debt on 
the church was 
reduced $6,375 
during 1936. In 
the thirty years 
of its history, in- 
cluding the char- 
ter membership, 
902 members 
have been re- 
ceived; $27,498 
benevolence has 
been paid, and 
$232,133 was con- 
tributed for all 
objects. This does 
not include donations from other sources 
toward the reconstruction program. 
Altogether, this is a unique history. Sup- 
ported in the beginning by the synodical 
Women’s Home Missionary Society of the 
General Synod—as most of the California 
churches were—the spirit that has controlled 
and that has brought worthwhile results 
is their loyalty to leadership, and their 
reliance on self-help as a congregation. 


the Organizer 


TRINITY CHURCH, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


J. A. M. ZIEGLER, D.D., 
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LEWIS M. HAUPT 


Life of Distinguished Philadel- 
phian Ended 


On Marcu 10 Professor Lewis M. Haupt 
died at his home in Cynwyd, near Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in the ninety-third year of 
his life. He had been an invalid for a con- 
siderable period of time, but the imme- 
diate cause of his death was an attack of 
pneumonia. The Rev. Willis Dillman, for- 
mer pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, of which Dr. Haupt had been a 
lifelong member, officiated at the funeral 
service, held March 13. Interment took 
place in West Laurel Hill Cemetery, Phila- 
delphia. 

Lewis M. Haupt was born March 21, 
1844, in Gettysburg, Pa., the son of Gen- 
eral Herman Haupt, scientist and builder 
of military roads for the Union forces dur- 
ing the Civil War, and his wife, Anne 
Cecilia Keller Haupt. In the fall of 1863 
he was appointed by President Lincoln to 
West Point and was graduated in 1867. The 
following year he was assigned to duty in 
the Army Engineering Corps and served 
under General Canby as lieutenant of en- 
gineers in Texas. In 1869 he resigned from 
the Army Engineering Corps to accept the 
post as Topographical Engineer in the de- 
velopment of Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia, and was intimately associated with 
Philadelphia and its civic development. He 
soon became interested in the city’s traffic 
problems, current and future, putting for- 
ward the claims at Thirty-third and Mar- 
ket Streets as the most suitable site for a 
union rail te1minal—a project for which 
the facilities now exist but which still 
awaits realization. As early as 1877 he pro- 
posed the cutting through of diagonal 
streets from City Hall, then in its initial 
building, so as to facilitate the movement 
of highway traffic. 

These activities became minimized in the 
public mind by the fertility of his genius 
as a hydro-graphic engineer—a field in 
which he combatted and eventually revo- 
lutionized accepted practices. In 1887 he 
patented the reaction breakwater, utilizing 
the forces of tidewater itself to clear and 
maintain the channel, a principle which 
was later widely adopted. For this achieve- 
ment he was awarded the Magellan Pre- 
mium by the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. Of equal utility was his later inven- 
tion of the hooked jetty, designed 
to check coastal erosion. Combined 
with another development, the in- 
stallation of a double row of open 
piling, this device has resulted in 
the recovery of many acres of 
beach front at Far Rockaway, Long 
Island, and at many points along 
the New Jersey Coast. 

For nearly twenty years, 1875 to 
1892, he was professor of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He wrote 
numerous works on engineering 
and was editor of The American 
Engineering Register. 

Professor Haupt used his God- 
given gifts in public and private 
life, always rendering service to 
others and to the glory of God. He 
loved his Lord and his church, and 
upon His altars he laid his life, his 
heart’s desires, his talents, his time 
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and his service. For years he was super- 
intendent of St. Stephen’s Sunday school 
and a teacher there; a member of the 
church council, and at the time of his death 
vice-president emeritus of the council. In 
this church which he loved, many memo- 
rials are silent witnesses of his conscien- 
tiousness, among them a beautiful altar 
and several windows. We witness the pass- 
ing of a great and gracious soul. 
Professor Haupt is survived by one son, 
Lewis H. Haupt, and four daughters—Miss 
Bessie M. Haupt, Mrs. Martin H. Urner, 
Mrs. Keith F. Adamson, Mrs. A. Lodge 
Oliver. Wuuis Dittman. 


JOHN WELTY, STUDENT 
1860-61 


Seventy-five-year-old Diary Tells of Witten- 
berg College Affairs 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE upon observing 
Founders’ Day, March 8, paid tribute to 
pioneers who established the college in 
Springfield, Ohio, in 1845. Dr. Robert 
Henry Hiller, professor of Greek, spoke 
on “Wittenberg Ideals.” : 

Allusion was made to struggles of the 
administrative officers who came to a town 
on the old Cumberland Trail, and decided 
that here was to be a college, and ref- 
erence was made to sports, practices, and 
work of early students concerning which 
there is available a short diary written by 
a student, John Welty, who entered Wit- 
tenberg, September 7, 1860. His diary, with 
the last entry on November 3, 1861, when 
he left to fight and die for the Union cause, 
begins when he steps “from a hack to 
meet a band of brothers ... and then came 
the introduction to the profs, . . . good old 
patriarchs who come up to you and give 
you the shake of the hand... joy and 
intelligence . . . makes everyone feel at 
home.” He had left his home in Lucas, 
Richland County. The one hundred miles 
had taken eight hours. 

Contrary to general experiences of pres- 
ent-day students, Welty’s diary showed 
that his entire expenses from September 
to April were $81.95. Of course, he was 
able to buy two watermelons for a nickel, 
apples at fifteen cents a bushel, butter at 
fifteen cents a pound. 

Here are some entries dated 1860: 

September 15—I went out in the coun- 
try to get some straw to fill my tick. 

October 10—My chum and I engaged on 
college grounds to cut some wood for 
which we are to receive sixty cents per 
cord. 

October 23—Professor Geiger has been 
away since last Thursday trying to sell 
the college, but he did not get it accom- 
plished and the Presbyterians are going to 
build a college of their own, and then 
surely this will be a land of learning. 

October 25—My chum and I have been 
living on corn bread of our own, and the 
last time we made such a poor out in bak- 
ing that it came pretty near making us 
sick. 

November 13—We had a fine game of 
football at noon. 

Christmas Eve—There are three fairs in 
town at present, two by rival fire com- 
panies, one by the ladies. I have not 
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learned what they have on exhibition, but 
from what I can hear I think the object is 
to make money. 

The following items are of 1861: 

April 21—The war between the Seces- 
sionists and Government is now becoming 
so exciting that the minds of all are filled 
with the all-absorbing topic. 

June 16—The war excitement has con- 
siderably abated but is far from being 
gone. 

October 8—I worked there (grocery 
store) for two weeks for which I received 
$5.00, and then getting the war fever 
pretty badly I volunteered to work for 
Uncle Sam and was sworn in on the fif- 
teenth instant, but the camp not being ready 
we have not commenced the drill and other 
matters pertaining to war. 

Student Welty’s happy little diary gives 
a true picture of life in college and city. 
He saw much, and recorded his impres- 
sions. When the city had seventeen cases 
of smallpox he became uneasy; when a 
student took sick, he and others fled. He 
visited the county infirmary, pronounced 
conditions good. He joined the Philosophian 
Literary Society, made badges for himself 
and chum, and marched with his literary 
fraternity. When he got wet feet, he called 
for tea. When a grocery fire took off whisky 
to the amount of $500, he didn’t revel in 
the grocer’s misfortune, but in the de- 
struction of the hard stuff. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


MakING A DISTINCT contribution to the 
religious observance of Holy Week in In- 
diana and Ohio, sixty singers of the a 
cappella choir of Wittenberg College with 
three soloists sang in Fort Wayne, Indian- 
apolis and Anderson, and then returned to 
Ohio for concerts at Dayton and Spring- 
field. 

Under the direction of Prof. John 
Thomas Williams, the choir for a tenth 
season presented Dubois’ “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ.” 

Soloists included two members of the 
faculty of the Wittenberg School of Music: 
Prof. John Bennett Ham, baritone, and 
Prof. Alvah A. Beecher, tenor; and Miss 
Ruth Freeburg, soprano, a student. Byron 


HE IS RISEN 
By Myrtis Chagnon, Atlanta, Ga. 


HE Is RISEN! Sing, my soul! 
Tell the glad, glad story! 

Christ is risen from the dead,— 
Lives! the Lord of glory! 


He is risen! Little birds, 
Praise Him with your singing; 
Christ your Maker lives again,— 
Joy to hearts a-bringing! 


He is risen! Little flowers, 
Breathe your sweetest perfume; 

Christ is risen! Fragrant, fair,— 
Stepped He from death’s prison! 


Hallelujah! Jesus lives! 
Shafts of heaven’s glory 
Falling on an empty tomb,— 

Tell the Easter story. 
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Griest, senior, and Prof. E. Arne Hovdesven 
accompanied the choir as pianist and or- 
ganist respectively. 

Dr. Robert Henry Hiller, who has been 
professor of Greek for twenty-five years 
at Wittenberg College and was a student 
there fifty years ago, was the principal 
speaker, March 8, when the college ob- 
served its ninety-second Founders’ Day. 

A pageant presented by members of 
Arrow and Mask, senior women’s society, 
depicted Wittenberg-trained authors in 
their respective fields. These include Sher- 
wood Anderson, Lloyd C. Douglas, Isaac 
Funk, F. W. Wagnalls, George Philip 
Krapp, Clifford Raymond and Dr. Miller, 
whose modern translation of Homer’s 
Odyssey met with wide adoptions. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE OF MID- 
LAND COLLEGE 


CELEBRATION of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of Midland College will 
begin April 26, 1937, and continue through 
Commencement Week, 1938, Dr. H. F. 
Martin, president of the college, announces. 
The celebration was originally scheduled 
for the last week in October, 1937, but 
plans were revised because of the multi- 
tude of events to be observed and the fact 
that alumni will be better able to return 
in the Spring. Better weather is also an- 
ticipated for the climactic celebration 
scheduled for May 27-June 1, 1938. 

The first event on the program will be 
a special convocation commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the meeting which 
the executive committee of the Board of 
Education of the old General Synod held 
in St. Louis April 20, 1887, to begin plans 
for a college in the middle west, but the 
anniversary will be celebrated April 26 
because Midland will not be in session 
April 20. 

Other dates already set are June 1, 1937, 
fiftieth anniversary of the Omaha conven- 
tion of the General Synod at which the 
Board of Education offered Beatrice, Nebr., 
and Atchison, Kan., as possible sites; June 
28, 1937, anniversary of the selection of 
Atchison as the site; September 15, 1937, 
golden anniversary of Midland’s opening; 
October 8, 1937, Parents’ Day; October 29- 
31, Homecoming; November 24, 1937, Jubi- 
lee Thanksgiving; and March 6, 1938, fif- 
tieth anniversary of the signing of Mid- 
land’s charter. 

A historical pageant, class reunions, ex- 
hibits of papers, pictures and other articles 
of interest in Midland’s history, unveiling 
of pictures and tablets, symposiums on 
Christian education, education and the pro- 
fessions, a visit to the state capitol with 
approprifte ceremonies, and the usual 
commencement week events compose the 
tentative program for the climactic week, 
May 27-June 1, 1938. 

Taking the first of two golden jubilee 
tours, Midland College’s a cappella choir 
will travel west and south through Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas between 
April 9 and April 26. Bookings for the 
1938 tour, to take the choir 3,500 miles to 
the East Coast, will be started when plans 
for the 1937 trip have been completed. 

Oxford Fellowship, national honorary 
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group for pre-theological students, has in- 
ducted ten new members at Midland. 

Ambition is the most important quality 
in a man and similar religious beliefs are 
necessary for successful marriage, Midland 
College Y. M. C. A. members decided re- 
cently. Besides ambition, the ideal man 
as pictured by the girls should have good 
health, good manners, kindness, generosity 
and an eventemper. The girls also decided 
that courtesy in the home is essential for 
a happy married life and that secret mar- 
riages are undesirable. 

Edwin L. Harden, Midland College 
graduate in 1922 and now head of the 
English and Speech departments at the 
New Braunfels, Tex., high school, is author 
of a newly published textbook for high 
school and college dramatic classes. 


A Book to Help Fight the “Isms” 
That Will Creep In 


THE MISSIONARY 
FACES ISMS 


By JOHN C. MATTES, D.D. 


This little volume of 96 pages gives 
an accurate account of some of the re- 
ligious aberrations the missionary will 
have to meet in his ministry. A concise 
statement of the New Testament teach- 
ing on the doctrines involved, and a 
brief account of the Confessional posi- 
tion of the Lutheran Church refute 
these false teachings. These five lec- 
tures (Religion apart from the Church, 
False Morality, Millennial Dreams— 
Chiliasm, Perverted Religion, Secular- 
ism) were delivered at the Missionary 
Training School at Massanetta Springs 
in July, 1936, and have been published 
at the request of missionaries. They 
will be of help and interest to other 
ministers as well as to the missionaries, 
for they too must face isms. 


Price, 75 cents. 


SPECIAL LUTHER 
LEAGUE TESTAMENTS 


(Pocket Testament League) 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Luther League Emblem stamped on 
front cover, and a special four-page in- 
sert on which appears a statement of 
purpose, Christian Customs, My Creed, 
and a personal membership form. 

No. LL-1. Dark Green Flexible Fabri- 
koid, limp, round corners, colored edges, 
side title in gold; blind-stamped Luther. 
League emblem; 50 cents a copy, post- 
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Because of the response received during 
the 1,700-mile tour they took through three 
states last year, twelve Midland College 
dramatists will take the religious drama, 
“St. Claudia,” on the road again this Spring. 
Tentative plans call for the group to travel 
through Nebraska, Colorado, Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas to give the drama about 
eighteen times between April 7 and April 25. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


LoyaL supPporRTERS of Wagner College, 
Staten Island, N. Y., members of the Wag- 
ner College Guild assembled in the parish 
hall of Trinity Lutheran Church, Staple- 
ton, S. L., last month and presented Clarence 
C. Stoughton, president of the college, with 
a $2,000 donation to the Golden Jubilee 
Campaign, a movement which started 
Wagner on its $1,100,000 ten-year develop- 
ment program. The sum had been pledged 
to the college at the opening of the drive 
last November. 

Following the special jubilee gift cere- 
monies, the Guild members elected to the 
office of president for the sixth consecutive 
year Mrs. Anna Kleber of Brooklyn. 
Eleven other officers were elected. 

This election meeting opened the twen- 
tieth year of service that the Guild has 
rendered to Wagner College. It was or- 
ganized in 1918 when the college was 
moved from its inadequate quarters at 
Rochester, N. Y., to its present site on 
Grymes Hill, overlooking New York Bay, 
one of the two highest points along the 
Atlantic seaboard. The Guild now has over 
five hundred members, residents of New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Officers elected at the meeting are Mrs. 
Anna Kleber of Brooklyn, president; Mrs. 
L. Schrauff, Jersey City, first vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. F. Ahrens, Jamaica, Long 
Island, second vice-president; Mrs. S. 
Appman, Jersey City, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. M. Henkler, Staten Island, Ger- 
man recording secretary; Mrs. Antonio 
Holden, Staten Island, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Augusta Ahrens, Brooklyn, 
financial secretary; Mrs. J. Schmuck, The 
Bronx, N. Y., assistant financial secretary; 
and Mrs. E. C. Meurer, Staten Island, 
treasurer. The new trustees are Mrs. John 
Weyl and Mrs. Frederic Bosch of Man- 
hattan, and Mrs. Irma Doering of Jersey 
City. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Tue Roanoke Coxtiece Chapter of Tau 
Kappa Alpha, national debating fraternity, 
will be host to high school debaters from 
all parts of Virginia on April 24 in the 
third annual T. K. A. Forensic Tourna- 
ment held at the college. More than two 
hundred high schools have been invited 
to enter teams, according to Prof. Julius 
F. Prufer, debate coach. The question for 
debate is—Resolved: “That the counties of 
Virginia should be consolidated into ap- 
proximately thirty-one administrative dis- 
tricts for the purpose of local adminis- 
tration.” 

The winning team will receive a silver 
loving cup. An after-dinner speaking con- 
test will also be held in which a similar 
award is offered. The tournament is part 
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of an extensive speech program at Roanoke 
College, with Tau Kappa Alpha in charge 
of all inter-collegiate platform activities. 
Recently Roanoke debaters toured the two 
Carolinas, matching platform wits with de- 
baters of Lenoir-Rhyne College, Clemson, 
Furman University, Erskine College, Win- 


throp College, Wake Forest College, and 


Elon College. 

A Roanoke team met Columbia Univer- 
sity debaters in Salem March 20, debating 
the question—Resolved: “That Congress 
should be impowered to fix minimum wages 
and maximum hours for industry.” The 
Oxford system of cross examination was 
used in the debate. 

A two-team representation of Roanoke 
debaters will probably be entered in the 
Grand Eastern Collegiate Tournament at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C., April 
5 and 6. 

Seventy-four students attained honor 
rating in the scholastic order of merit for 
the first semester recently issued from the 
office of Dean C. R. Brown. 

Twenty-five students attained “first dis- 
tinction” by registering a quality quotient 
of 2.50 or above, while forty-nine earned 
“second distinction” by marking up a quo- 
tient of 2.00 or above to the 2.50 point. The 
average quotient for the entire student body 
was 1.20, six points higher than last year’s 
1.14. 

Four students attained straight-A rec- 
ords: Sidney Kantor, Camden, N. J.; Paul 
Miller, Womelsdorf, Pa.; Herbert Pear- 
sall, Roanoke, Va.; and Miss Gillie Wil- 
liams, Salem, Va. 

Blue Key, national honor fraternity at 
the college, recently “tapped” two out- 
standing Lutheran students, John Hark- 


rader, Wytheville, Va. and Paul Miller,” 


Womelsdorf, Pa. Mr. Miller is the son of the 
Rev. H. P. Miller and has the unusual dis- 
tinction of being an outstanding athlete 
and at the same time one of the four 
“straight-A” students at the college during 
the first semester. Young Harkrader is 
president of the College Y. M. C. A., busi- 
ness manager of the Brackety-Ack, college 
weekly, and a leader in many other ac- 
tivities. 

The Lenten cantata, “Story af Calvary,” 
was presented March 22 by the Roanoke 
College Choir at the final chapel service 
prior to the Easter vacation. The choir has 
been particularly active this year, singing 
in churches throughout the surrounding 
community and before various groups. 
Miss Jeanne Martin, Roanoke, Va., is the 
director. 


THIEL COLLEGE 


“STUDENT ProBLeMs on a Christian Cam- 
pus” was the topic of discussion at a sem- 
inar held at Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., 
March 12. Dr. Charles F. Sanders, head 
of the department of philosophy at Gettys- 
burg College and an outstanding scholar, 
was the principal speaker and led the dis- 
cussion following each of the two ad- 
dresses. : 

The seminar was sponsored by the Stu- 
dent Union of Thiel College in co-opera- 
tion wtih the Student Christian Move- 
ment, the Lutheran Students’ Association, 
the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A., and 
was under the personal direction of John 
Foerster, student chairman. 


: 
: 
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The seminar convened at 4.00 P. M. and 
7.30 P. M., with a dinner at the college 
commons at six. At this time there was a 
musical program by the Thiel male quar- 
tet, ladies’ sextet, and string trio. 

Invitations to this interesting meeting 
were sent to twelve colleges of this dis- 
trict including Allegheny, Bethany, Clarion, 
Edinboro, Carnegie Tech, Geneva, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Slippery Rock, University of Pittsburgh, 
Washington and Jefferson, and West- 
minster. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVER- 
SITY, SELINSGROVE, PA. 


Dr. Paul J. Ovrebo has been appointed 
director for the summer school of 1937 at 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Dr. Ovrebo’s appointment followed a fac- 
ulty election whereby he, Dr. William A. 
Russ, Jr., and Dr. Arthur Herman Wilson 
were chosen to act as a faculty committee 
to administer the affairs of the coming 
summer session. The new director re- 
ceived his degree from the University of 
Chicago, and has served as professor of 
physics at Susquehanna since 1930. 

The new directorate for the summer 
school comes as the request of Dean George 
F. Dunkelberger, who has been directing 
the summer work for a number of years. 
Dr. Dunkelberger desires to devote the en- 
tire summer to travel but will return in 
time to resume his professorship at Sus- 
quehanna in the Fall. 

The directorate of the summer school at 
Susquehanna University has announced 
that New York University will send a 
stimulating alumnus and teacher in the 
science of education, Dr. H. C. Skinner, at 
present assistant professor at Temple Uni- 
versity, and a popular lecturer and author 
in his field. Dr. Skinner will teach the 
courses usually taught by Dean George 
F. Dunkelberger, who will be released 
from the duties of director of the summer 
school this year. 

June 28 is the opening date for the sum- 
mer session, which will continue to August 
6. A post-session of three weeks has also 
been announced to follow the regular ses- 
sion. This extra session will permit stu- 
dents to work for nine semester hour 
credits instead of the usual six. 

President G. Morris Smith of Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, has an- 
nounced that the National Lutheran Stu- 
dents’ Camp will be held on the campus 
August 23 to 30. More than 150 students 
from Lutheran colleges and universities in 
the East and Mid-West are expected to 
attend the camp. Last year it was held in 
Wisconsin. 

Dr. Carolus P. Harry, secretary of the 
Board of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church of America, will be the director. 
Miss Mildred Winston, a graduate of Sus- 
quehanna and first woman member of the 
Board of Directors of the university, will 
serve as dean. of womeh for the camp. 
Miss Winston is also one of the secretaries 
of the Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

The program will include morning de- 
votions. Throughout the day student dis- 
cussions of important themes and special 
addresses by leaders of youth will be heard. 
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PERSONAL 


Mr. Carveth Mitchell of Detroit, Mich., 
has received a call to act as pastor of 
Christian Education at First Lutheran 
Church, Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Mitchell will 
graduate from Hamma Divinity School in 
May and will be ordained the same month 
by the Michigan Synod. At the present 
time he is giving part time to the church 
until June, when he will take up per- 
manent residence in Dayton. 


The Rev. Lloyd M. Riggle began his 
fourth year March 1 as pastor of Zion 
Church, Tippecanoe City. During the pres- 
ent pastorate the church has made marked 
progress. Among the new organizations 
effected are the Junior Luther League, 
Senior Luther League, a Light Brigade and 
a Junior Choir; fifty-four individuals have 
been received into communicant member- 
ship, and the net communing membership 
has increased 121% per cent. Material im- 
provement in the church plant has been 
brought about through the recarpeting of 
the church in 1936 and the reconditioning 
of the organ in January of the present 
year. Total cost of these improvements was 
over $1,500. The last every member can- 
vass pledges were increased over thirty- 
three per cent. Indebtedness was decreased 
by almost one-third. Plans are now under 
way to cancel this indebtedness by May 1. 
The pastor’s salary has been increased. 

That Mr. Riggle is highly thought of in 
the community is indicated by the fact that 
he has been president of the Monroe 
Township Pastors’ Association, secretary- 
treasurer of the Miami Valley United Lu- 
theran Church in America Pastors’ Asso- 
ciation, chairman of the troop committee 
of the Boy Scouts of Tippecanoe City, and 
chairman of a committee to arrange for a 
Sunday School and Church Workers’ 
Training School in the Miami Valley. In 
addition to his other duties Mr. Riggle has 
happily guided the affairs of Feghtly Lu- 
theran Home at Tippecanoe City through 
his position as president of the Board. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Easton, Pa. St. Paul’s congregation on 
the evening of March 4 recognized the 
work in this parish of the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur P. Grammes during the past 
fifteen years. More than one hundred 
members of the congregation gathered in 
the social rooms of the church immediately 
after the mid-week Lenten service for a 
brief program of music and extending of 
good wishes to the pastor and his wife, and 
the presentation of a purse from the con- 
gregation and its auxiliary organizations. 
The congregation will celebrate its seventy- 
fifth anniversary in 1939. 

For the past twenty Sundays the morn- 
ing service has been broadcast. 


Hummelstown, Pa. In Zion Church, C. G. 
Leatherman, D.D., pastor, “The Master’s 
Call” was the theme of. Sunday morning 
sermons during Lent, “The Redeemer’s 
Price” of the evening sermons, and “The 
Saviour’s Ministry” on Wednesday eve- 
nings. The Lenten offering was for our 
India Mission work. F. L. Coleman, D.D., 
is the foreign missionary of this congre- 
gation, working in India. 
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New Brunswick, N. J., and Emmanuel 
Church have become the central rallying 
point for the activities of the State Luther 
League of New Jersey. A meeting of the 
executive committee held recently brought 
some sixteen workers here to hear of 
progress in the state league’s program. The 
twelve-point program award was made to 
St. John’s League, Passaic, with second 
place credited to St. John’s, Newark. The 
state organization’s quota for the China 
Project, $177, has been met with contribu- 
tions of $185. Two new leagues: Holy 
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Trinity, Audubon, and Redeemer, May- 
wood, were received into membership. The 
invitation of the congregation and the 
league of Emmanuel Church for the 1937 
convention, September 4-6, was accepted. 

Life Service Secretary Alvin H. Schae- 
diger reported in part on a survey of the 
religious activities in which New Jersey 
Leaguers are engaged: In twenty-one local 
leagues there are eight studying for the 
ministry, seven serving as state officers 
and twenty-five in districts; sixty-four are 
interested in discussion groups; eleven are 
laboring in leadership training; 130 are 
teaching in church schools; ninety-three 
are choir members and five are choristers, 
while thirty-one play the organ or piano; 
eighteen are continuing league work as 
superintendents in intermediate or junior 
leagues; an even dozen have been chosen 
as councilmen and five are editing league 
or parish papers. 

Reports from the eight districts indicate 
that the period after Easter will:see a num- 
ber of dramatic presentations by leaguers. 
Interest in sending a goodly delegation to 
the Springfield Convention of the Luther 
League of America is evident. 


The men of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, Philadelphia, Pa., with their 
friends held a very successful Lenten Re- 
treat in the chapel on Tuesday evening, 
March 9. A specially prepared service was 
read by the pastor, J. Henry Harms, D.D., 
and the meditations were delivered by the 
Rev. Donald F. Irwin of the Church of Our 
Saviour, Haddonfield, N. J. Mr. Irwin took 
as his text for the three meditations Luke 
9: 28, “He took Peter and John and James, 
and went up into a mountain to pray.” 
The first meditation was based on “The 
cup which my Father hath given me, shall 
I not drink it?”; the second, “Thinkest thou 
that I cannot now pray to my Father, and 
he shall presently give me more than 
twelve legions of angels?”; the third, “But 
how then shall the scriptures be fulfilled 
that thus it must be?” These meditations 
were presented with forceful messages. 
They were presented as three questions, 
with answers and interpretations and with 
present-day applications. The Retreat was 
one of deep devotion and was a success. 


St. Johnsville, N. Y. In St. Paul’s Church 
on Wednesday evenings during Lent 
stereopticon pictures of Bible scenes were 
a part of the service, the theme being, 
“Steps to Calvary.” Owing to the presence 
of children and young people, the attend- 
ance more than doubled that of previous 
years. No collection was taken, but a plate 
was placed at the door for freewill offer- 
ings. On Sunday evenings “What Does 
God Require of Thee?” was the theme of 
the addresses, based on Micah 6: 8. This 
theme was developed under the general 
divisions of “What We Are to Believe,” 
“What We Are to Do,” and “How God 
Provides to Make These Means of Divine 
Grace Possible.” 

The Sunday morning sermons dealt 
with “Our Temptations,” “The Power of 
Effectual Prayer,” “Our Responsibility for 
Hearing and Believing Divine Truth,” 
“Jesus the Divine Bread Given for the 
Life of the World,” “Jesus’ First Claim to 
Our Loyalty and Service,” “A Loving 
Ministry and Its Never-failing Reward,” 
and “Christ Is Risen.” 
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GOOD SCOUTING RECORD 


First Lutheran Church, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, the Rev. Henry Scherer pastor, has 
taken a prominent place in scouting in the 
city of Cedar Rapids. A few years ago, 
Troop Seven, sponsored by the church, 
was one of the outstanding scout troops 
in the city and state, under the leadership 
of Chester S. Johnson, now Commissioner 
of the Cedar Rapids. Area Council. After 
several months of indifferent work by the 
troop, it is once more forging to the front. 
J. L. Berger, in his twelfth year as treas- 
urer of the Iowa Synod, has been scout- 
master since October, 1936. The troop has 
forty per cent of its members First Class 
Scouts, and new boys are clamoring for 
admittance. The troop committee includes 
Chester Johnson as chairman; the Rev. 
Henry Scherer, twenty-year veteran scout, 
with seventy-nine merit badges; O. J. Lar- 
son, District Agent of the Pacific Mutual 


Life Insurance Company; George Lowe, 


prominent road contractor. 

Mr. Johnson is not only Commissioner 
of the Area Council, but Chairman of 
Scouting in the states of Iowa and Ne- 
braska. He wears the silver beaver, out- 
standing award in the granting of a local 
Scout Council. Another silver beaver was 
given to a member of First Lutheran 
Church when Arthur Schlumbohn, now 
Assistant Executive in Topeka, Kan., was 
granted the award in January, 1936. Pas- 
tor Scherer serves in the local Council as 
Field Scout Commissioner in charge of 
merit badge instruction. Mr. Max Janow- 
sky, of First Church, is a member of the 
Council’s Troop Organization Committee. 
Troop Seven has graduated many boys as 
Eagle Scouts, including many as outstand- 
ing as William Snouffer, cadet at West 
Point, N. Y., outstanding scholar, and man- 
ager of the academy’s basketball team. 

The church is a downtown church in a 
sizable city, and many boys are outstand- 
ing leaders in community troops, where 
they live too far to attend the troop spon- 
sored by the church. 

During National Scout Week, the troop 
sponsored a Parents’ Night meeting, at 
which time scouting demonstrations were 
given, three new scouts invested with their 
pins, and each mother given a miniature 
scout badge of his rank by her son. On 
March 8, the Brotherhood meeting ended 
by witnessing the presentation of Tender- 
foot Pins’ to two new scouts, and to re- 
ceive the charter of Troop Seven, one of 
the two five-year veteran troops in the 
city. This charter was presented by a Dis- 
trict Commissioner visiting the troop that 
evening. 


SYNODS 


The eighty-third annual convention of the. 


United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will convene in 
Des Moines April 26-28 in St. John’s Church, 
the Rev. F. J. Weertz and the Rev. A. J. Beil 


pastors. The convention will open with the 
Communion Service at 4.00 P. M., Monday, 
April 26. E. A. Piper, Sec. 


The Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will 
hold the opening session of its sixty-ninth an- 
nual convention Monday, April 19, at’8.00 P. M., 
at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Wichita, Kan., 
E. E. Stauffer, D.D., pastor. 

Charles A. Puls, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its ninth annual convention, May 24- 
27, in Holy Trinity Church, 65th Street and 
Central Park West, New York, N. Y., Paul E. 
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Scherer, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., pastor, beginning 
with the Service and Communion, Monday at 
8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily at 9.00 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination Service, May 26, 
at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. R. Tappert, D.D., 
chairman, at 9.30 A. M., May 24, at Holy Trin- 
ity Church. Missionary pastors and candidates 
for ordination will be responsible for their own 
entertainment this year. Paul C. White, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The spring meeting of the New York Confer- 
ence ai the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York will be held Thursday, April 8, in_ St. 
John’s Church, Middletown, N. Y., the Rev. 
Gustav A. Fechner pastor. Opening session with 
the Communion Service at 11.00 A. M. 

F. W. Grunst, Sec. 


The Philadelphia Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
will hold its annual convention in Prince of 
Peace Church, Comly and Colgate Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Paul C. Empie pas- 
tor, April 5 and 6. Service of Holy Communion 
at 4.00 P. M., Monday. 8.00 P. M., a symposium 
on “The Growth of the Congregation—Through 
Worship, Through Christian Education, Through 
Personal Work.” Speakers, the Rev. Floyd L. 
Eichner, the Rev. Paul J. Hoh, S.T.M., and the 
Rev. Carl F. Yaeger. Elections at Tuesday 
morning session. Reports on Tuesday by Group 
C Committees—Administration; Group B—Mis- 
sions; Group A—Education, in the order named. 

Ira S. Fritz, Sec. 


The eighty-fifth convention of the. Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium-of Penn- 
sylvania and Adjacent States will be held in 
Zion Church, Weatherly, Pa., the Rev. C. F. 
Holland pastor, April 13 and 14. Service of 
Public Confession and the Holy Communion, 
10.30 A. M. M. M. Enders, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Western Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York will 
be held Monday, April 5, in Kensington Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., the Rev. Herbert L. Siegner pas- 
tor. Service of Holy Communion at 10.00 A. M., 
with sermon by the Rev. W. A. Schmidt, vice- 
president. Supper and Inner Mission Institute 
at 6.30 P. M Herbert L. Siegner, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


King. Cleason Becker King, D.D., for more 
than fifty-three years a minister of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, died at his home in Bellevue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Thursday afternoon, March 11, 
1937, in his eightieth year. He had relinquished 
the active ministry only a little more than a 
year ago, but since his retirement had suf- 
fered a number of illnesses. The last one con- 
tinued for several weeks, resulting in ever-in- 
creasing weakness of the body but revealing a 
strong spirit and a sure faith. 

He was born January 23, 1858, near Abbotts- 
town, York County, Pa., the son of George 
King, a farmer, and his wife, Elizabeth Becker. 
At the age of sixteen he was confirmed in 
Franklin Church, York County. June, 1883, saw 
him graduating from Susquehanna University, 
Selinsgrove, Pa., from which institution he later 
received both his A.M. and his doctorate. Or- 
dination followed in October of that same year 
at the hands of the Pittsburgh Synod (General 
Synod) meeting in Fayetteville, Pa. From that 
day to his death his life and labors were linked 
most intimately with those of that same synod 
and in it be became a figure of importance and 
strength, serving as secretary, 1892-94, as pres- 
ident, 1902, and as missionary superintendent, 
1898-1900. 

In the course of his ministry Dr. King served 
our church in Apollo, St. Mark’s of Pittsburgh, 
Bethel of Pittsburgh, St. Paul’s of Sewickley, 
Christ Church of Charleroi, and, for a second 
period, St. Mark’s, which he had founded forty 
years earlier. He retired from active service 
with the close of 1935. Dr. King rejoiced in 
having organized a total of twelve congrega- 
tions, in having built seven churches, and in 
having assisted, usually with the finances, at 
the dedication of fifty-seven churches. He 
served for the period of 1917-1920 as associate 
president of Susquehanna University. Always 
a man of fervent spirit, he was marked by his 
notable energy and vigor even to the end. 

Dr. King was twice married. His first wife 
was Ella M. Seifert, who preceded him in death 
in 1921. To the union were born five children, 
four of whom survive him—Russell H. King, 
M.D., Myrtle E. Graham, H. Irene Norton, and 
I.. Ruth Shaw. His second wife, Angie H. Gal- 
pahees whom he married in 1923, also survives 

m. 

Funeral services were held in Bethel Church, 
Pittsburgh, Sunday afternoon, March 14, with 
Dr. Robert W. Woods preaching the sermon and 
Dr. John J. Myers, secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, Pastor Frank P. Fisher of Bethel Church, 
Pastor G. L. Himmelman of Emanuel, Bellevue, 
where Dr. King held his membership since re- 
tiring, and Dr. Alonzo J. Turkle of Trinity, 
North Side, Pittsburgh, participating. 

Interment was made in the Uniondale Ceme- 
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The Board of Publication of the United Lutheran Church in America offers these 
two prizes, $500 for the best manuscript, and $200 for the next best manuscript, in 
accordance with certain rules, The offer is made possible through a gift of John Rung. 


THE CONTEST 


Contest is open to members of the United Lutheran Church only. One story only 
may be submitted by any one writer. The contest will close March 31, 1938, and 
manuscripts postmarked after midnight of that day will not be considered. Three 
judges chosen by the Board of Publication will determine the winners and their 


decision will be final. 


Announcement of the result will be made by the Board as 


soon after the close of the contest as possible. The two prize manuscripts become 
the sole property of the Board of Publication. Other manuscripts will be returned 


only if return postage has been included. 


RULES GOVERNING MANUSCRIPT 


The manuscript must be in the form of a story, historical, educational, mission- 
ary, or on some practical aspect of Christian life; must be 70,000 to 80,000 words in 
length; must have helpful, wholesome Christian thought; be in good literary form 
and popular in style; be original (translations are barred); must be typewritten, 
on one side of paper, double-spaced, with ample margins on either side of type 
page; must be unfolded; must be marked with a nom de plume or other special 
character only; must be sent prepaid and return postage enclosed; name and 
address of author, title of manuscript, nom de plume or other special mark must 
be sent in a sealed envelope, marked “Rung Legacy Prize Contest”; manuscript 
must be marked “Rung Legacy Prize Contest” and sent to 


The Board of Publication of the United Lutheran Chureh 
1228-34 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


tery of old Allegheny, Pittsburgh, March 15, in 
charge of President H. H. Bagger of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod and Pastor Himmelman. 

H. H. Bagger. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, Almighty God in the manifestation 
of His infinite wisdom and love, has seen fit to 
bring to a close the earthly existence of our 
esteemed friend and president of our church 
council, Mr. Thomas S. Albaugh, and wa: 

Whereas, from the date of the organization 
of our congregation, which he helped to con- 
summate, to his death, he was fired with a fer- 
vent zeal for its welfare, as a member of the 
first church council and frequently thereafter 
during the forty-five years of the congregation’s 
existence; as officer and teacher in the church 
school; as treasurer of the parsonage commit- 
tee; as member of the Brotherhood, and as an 
interested supporter of all congregational aux- 
iliaries, and . 

Whereas, he was greatly interested in the pro- 
gram of the church as it reached beyond the 
parochial limits, serving. many times as parish 
delegate to the Maryland Synod‘and on a num- 
ber of occasions as synodical delegate to the 
general body of the church, 

Be it therefore resolved that we, the church 
council of St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran con- 
gregation, Walkersville, Md., humbly bow to 
the will of the Almighty and thank Him with 
grateful hearts for the blessings which our con- 

regation and the Kingdom in general have en- 
fovea because of his useful life. 

Be it further resolved that we extend our 
tenderest sympathy to his brother and _ sisters 
and cause a copy of these resolutions to be con- 
veyed to them. ‘ 

Be it further resolved that these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of the council and 
that a copy be sent to THe LuTHERAN. 

F. R. Seibel, Jr., Pastor, 
Bernard Warrenfeltz, Sec., 
Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE PASSING OF 
THOMAS NEWMAN UMBERGER 


Whereas, our heavenly Father in His inscrut- 
able providence has taken unto Himself the soul 
of our brother, Thomas Newman Umberger, an 
active and faithful member of St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church, Clarksburg, W. Va., for many 
years; 

Be It, Therefore, Resolved: That, although 
our loss is irreparable, we bow in humble sub- 


mission to the will of our heavenly Father and 
tender to Him our heartfelt thanks for the serv- 
ice which He has permitted our brother to 
render to us during these years; 

That we give fitting expression of our esteem 
for the wise counsel, faithful labors, and sweet 
fellowship of this brother in the capacity as 
councilman, choir member, member of the 
Brotherhood, and laborer in the Sunday school; 

That we dedicate ourselves anew to the task 
of building St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, to 
which he gave thirty-two years of faithful 
service; 

That we tender to his bereaved family, 
brother, and sisters our deepest sympathy and 
conan them to the kindly care of Almighty 

oa; 

That a copy of these resolutions be entered 
upon the official records of our church, another 
copy be sent to the bereaved family, and a 
third copy submitted to Tue LurHeran for pub- 


. lication. 


W. M. Erhard, Pres., 

Church Council. 
F. Lee Fresh, Pres., 

St. Mark’s Lutheran Brotherhood. 
J. C. Lemmert, Pres., ©" ~~ 

O. C. Wilt Bible Class. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bosch, Austin, from 19 Second Place, Brooklyn, 
Y., to 60-03 Fifty-ninth Place, Maspeth, 


Naw 
Brandt, William E., from 1225 Manor St., Co- 
a Pa., to 1633 Poplar St., Philadelphia, 


a. 

Crowell, D.D., Harvey E., from Xenia Drive at 

Grand_Ave., Osborn, Ohio, to 838 Woodlawn 
Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 

Elses, E. C., from Grand Concourse at 178th 
St., New York, N. Y., to 479 North Ave., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Heck, George E., from 324 Park St., Syracuse, 
N. Y., to 48 Gibbons St., Linden, N. J. 

Hoffman, Paul C., from 15 Crosman Ave., Buf- 
we N. Y., to 43 Sprenger Ave., Buffalo, 


Madsen, F. P., from 3465 Gladwin Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., to 5334 Berwick Road, Detroit, Mich. | 

Moose, Ph.D., J. B., from Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Columbia, S. C., to 1107 Duke Ave., 
Columbia, S. C. 

Moyer, Floyd H., from 1754 N. 25th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to 203 S. Main St., Muncy, Pa. 
Simon, D.D., E. W., from 54 N. Prospect Road, 
Aaron, Ohio, to 938 Stadleman Road, Akron, 

io. 
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Have You Thought of These for Gifts? 


LUTHER EMBLEM JEWELRY . SOLID GOLD CROSSES — 
With Ring for Watch Chain or Cord 
The Official Emblem of the Luther League No. 5189 1% iMCh essessssessesseeee $5.25 each 


No. 5190 White Gold, % inch 5.50 each ~ 


. 51 EY siinschanesnsppeeraare 5.75 each 
Button, Large and Midget Sizes, with Lu- | No. 3192 White Gold, 1 inch.. 6.50 each 


Clasp Pin, Large and Midget Sizes with 
ther’s Coat-of-Arms in enamel on back- 1 3/16 inch . 


Luther’s Coat-of-Arms in enamel on 
background of ground of 
Gilt, 25 cents; Rolled Gold, 50 cents; Gilt, 25 cents; Rolled Gold, 50 cents; “FA 
Solid Gold, $1.00. Solid Gold, $1.00. lo Henyy, fe 2 ee 
i i i i i No. 51 0 ine! 25 ea 
Gold Filled Midget Clasp Pin with Luther League (LL) Guard and Chain Rdeasceercatiiastvchsrassesbavivese $1.50 No. 5192 White Solid Gold, 
a 8 Seer Se ee 8” tl Ye a eines 7.25 each 
No. 5187C Solid ‘Geld, 1 3/16 


nches 
No. 5188C Solid Gold, 1/9/16 
inches Acer .cherteve 8.25 each 
No. 5194C Solid Gold, 134 in. 9.25 each 


; i Watch Charm 
ecb ac fe: Rolled Gold Maltese Cross 
Solid Gold with emblem in with emblem in colors. 
COLOLS iekisceescsscersasvatess $6.00 $5.00 
: ‘ Solid Gold ..... . 10.00 
Key-ring with Luther seal Pencil Clip 
in oxidized silver. With emblem in colors. 
15 cents. 15 cents. 
Watch Fob, with Coat-of-Arms on Maltese Cross of Rolled — Plate, 50 cents; 10-Karat Rolled 


Plate, $1. 50. 


MINIATURE GOLD CROSSES 


Ideal for Inexpensive Gifts or Rewards 


Midget size crosses are becoming increasingly popular for daily wear in men’s lapel (button style) 
or on women’s frocks (clasp pin style). Actual size illustrated. 


Better made than similar lower-priced midget crosses, these crosses come complete with artistic 
wheel-screw or with safety clasp. The crosses with ring attachment may be used on chain or ribbon 
for small children. A 


Three-Eighth Inch Clasp Pin 
with Safety bree 
No. 9902— Solid Gold — $1.60; 
$16.20 a dozen. Nore 


No. 8420—Gold Plated—30 cents; | No. 8352. Choir Cross. Suitable for choir 


Quarter Inch Button 
No. 9363—Gold Plated—15 cents; 
$1.50 a dozen. 
No. 9668—Solid Gold—50 cen‘s; 
$4.80 a dozen. 


$3.00 a dozen. use (Junior or Senior), either for at- 

Three-Eighth Inch Button Half Inch Pin with Ring taching to book-marker ribbon, or for 
No. 8418—Gold Plated—25 cents; d No. 8438—Gold Plated—15 cents; wears on cord about the neck. Size, 
$2.40 a dozen. $1.50 a dozen. 215 inches. Price, either Sterling Silver 
No. 9902—Solid Gold—60 cents; 9363 8418 8438 8420 No. 9189-C —Gold Filled — 25 or Gold-filled (be sure to designate 
$6.00 a dozen. 9668 9902 (9189-C) 9902 Pin cents; $2.40 a dozen. which), $1.35 each; $14.40 a dozen. 


(Woven silk cord suitable for use here, 


STERLING SILVER CROSSES AND CHAINS a eae 


Beautifully marked and mounted with marcasites (cut steel polished) except No. 8317 (plain FAITH—HOPE—CHARITY 
style). The chains are also sterling rhodium plated to prevent discoloring of the neck. Prices BOOKMARK 


shown include 164% inch chain. 
Complete With Ribbon . 

A useful and attractive gift—three-rili- 
boned bookmark with cross, anchor, and 
heart. Available in two lengths—6 inches 
—for small hymnbooks, etc.; 9 inches— 
for larger books such as music edition of 
hymnal, Bibles, ete. 

Choice of ribbon—purple, red, green, 
black, white. In ordering indicate length 
and color wanted (9 inch length and 
purple color sent unless order specifies 
otherwise). 

No. 9397R (602R) Gold Plated— 
75 cents complete; $7.20 per dozen 
No. 9366R Sterling Silver— 
$1.50 complete; $15.00 per dozen 
Mounted on gift card. 


CROSS, ANCHOR AND 
HEART (Only) 


, : Available without ribbon, mounted on 
611 556 557 558 559 ring ready for making up locally. 


No. 9397 (602)—Gold Plat 
No. 611—34 inch ... . $0.90 each No. 558—13g inch ..... NDT id esaatcavaiwe $1.25 each yo jpn each; $4.20 per dozen 
No. 556—1 inch .. 1.25 each No. 559—114 inch ..... .. 1.35 each No. 9366—Sterling Silver— 
No. 557—1 inch 1.25 each No. 8317—7, inch (plain) ... 1.25 each $1.25 each; $12.00 a dozen 
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